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For the Companion, 


SETH AND BOB. | 
In Two Chapters.—Chap. II. | 


he said. | other lads,” she said aloud. “Aw hopes their | called his mother to put her out of the house, or 

+ Shoes ’ull be clean, they duh track up th’ floor | “he wud get up an’ fling her out o’ th’ door him- 

They rebelled against his authority. ‘“‘’Tis none | so.” | self.” 

o’ yoh’re business if he lie there all day. Ef he *“Hoigh, Betty!” called Dr. Davy. 

“This be th’ best foighting-cock in’ th’ land! | wer once on his feet, yoh’d stand little chance dab- | thy lad, worse for a wrestle.” 

Look at his eyes; red, an’ his comb and wattles | blin’ round him loike that. Yoh’d hev Sudden shocks always unnerved the poor wom- | tented yoh when Seth wer’ lyin’ dead i’ th’ house 

soa red yoh cud loight a pipe at ’em! | | bruises t’ take back to thy meetin’ !” | an, but her first act was to run and drag the gay 
“See his wings; red, and red-ches’nut lower| There was fearlessness and indignation in the quilt from off the bed. 

down wi’ a steel-blue bar across em! His breast | ‘‘Methody’s” eyes as he fastened his glance upon| ‘Ech!’ she cried, as she folded it, and then 

be soa black ’tis blue-loike, an’ th’ legs be white. | them. stood wringing her hands. “Aw allus thought he | ed a worn finger at Bob. ‘Yoh be th’ raskil that 
“He be th’ gamest bird! Nawthingi’ th’ pitcud! ‘Uh’ll goa for Dr. Davy,” cried one who had!’ud get hurti’ one o’ his playsome rages. All | niver gave my weaklin’ no peace, tur my laddie 

beat him !”” and Bob Hareton, in high good-humor, 


toimes he be too ready t’ pitch | wer fearsome an’ crippled. Many’s the toime he 
stroked gently the fighting-cock he held, anticipat- 


“He must be taken up out of this,” 
“You must help me.” 
‘Here be | “Aw duh say thine be unneighborly talk, Lis- 
| beth,” cried Betty, rocking and lamenting. “Aw 
some 
an’ tidied yoh're rahm an’ tuk yoh th’ sup 0’ por- 
ridge when yoh wer’ ailin’.” 

Lisbeth’s voice sank to a monotone as she point- 

















ing fine sport in pitting his game-cock against Tim 
Tyne’s. 

Tim came down a side lane, a riotous merry- 
Andrew, carrying his bird and singing ina shrill 
tenor voice,— 

“Tm y i’ th’ mor my before it is light, 
An’ down i th’ p th’ dark, 


And tho’ I get A Ad. it is nigh. 
I’m asleep from my terrible war 


He ceased his song and held the cock high in the 
air. “Haigh! here be the fighter. Do yoh see?” 

They greeted it with derisive shouts. It did not 
look to be as pure a strain as Bob’s. Its eyes were 
yellow, its plumage rough, and its head short and 
clumsy. 

“He carries his tail squirrel-fashion.” 
too slow an’ soft fur th’ pit!” 
leave him a feather !” 
upon him. 

Tim’s red visage grew purple. He swore loudly 
that his fowl wer ivery bit as gooid as Bob’s sat- 
tan-loike bird. 

“Aw wull na pit him again Bob’s cock,” he said. 
‘Bob be allus up to nasty, good-fur-nawt, cheat- 
ing tricks. He niver be honest.” 

In a trice Bob had transferred his fowl to 
other hands, and baring his muscular arms, 
started forward to batter Tim. ‘Tim glowered 
fearlessly and defiantly at him, and the two 
clinched in a mad struggle. 

The path had led toa narrow spot that de- 
scended abruptly on the one side some ten feet 
into a stone pit; but neither combatant minded 
the cramped quarters. 

“Look out fur th’ stone hoile!”’ a bystander 
cried, warningly. 

“Ef ’twer th’ bottomless pit, aw would push 
him into’t!’”’ cried Bob, viciously. 

The next moment there rose a sudden cry. 
“Tim hev thrown Bob! He has flung him 
down i’ th’ pit!” 

“It canna be that Bob be warsted!” cried 
one, unable to believe the evidence of his sen- 
ses: ‘Aw be ’stonished !” 

But the fact was there. Bob, their Samson, 
was overthrown and lay an inert mass on the 
stones beneath, while Tim panted and rubbed 
the beads of sweat from his face. 

‘Yoh all seen me trip Bob up an’ throw him 
ito th’ hoile?” he said, boastingly. ‘’Twer 
a fair wrastle. Aw’m mistaken if he iver dares 
show spirit again tuh me!” 

“Donna boast yet, Tim. Wait till Bob get 
up again. He’ll niver give up soa.” 

But Bob made no pretence of rising as they 
peered curiously down at him. 

“Th’ divil’s harried him fur once,” said a 
bully, whom Bob had beaten in repeated bat- 
tles. “Aw wud loike to give him a gooid kick 
afore he gets up!” 

“Ef he’s mitch hurt, it sarves him roight,” add- 
ed a sallow lad, who had felt the weight of Bob’s 
fist not an hour before. 

Tim swaggered boastfully. ‘‘Coom t’ th’ ‘Three 
Bowls,’ lads; aw’ll treat tuh cakes an’ ale!” 

At this invitation there was a general scurrying 
after Tim. Only three or four lingered behind to 
succor Bob, who still lay motionless upon the 
stones, his white face upturned to the glaring sun, 
his gay hat lying a short space off, a battered 
wreck. 

‘‘What’s the trouble with the man down there ?” 
said a passer-by. 

The boys glowered sullenly on the fair-com- 
plexioned man, dressed in black. ‘It be the Meth- 
ody minister,” they muttered; then one of them 
said, angrily, ‘‘Whativer be the matter, ’tis none 
0’ yoh’re business !” 

“It is always my business to help people in 
trouble,” he answered, with no sign of anger at 
their incivility, and he sprang lightly adown the 
bank. He bent over Bob and openéd his vest to 
try to detect if there were any heart pulsations, 
then hurried to a brackish pool close at hand and 
wet his handkerchief to bathe the bruised head. 


“He be 
“Bob’s bird will na 
were some of the comments 
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the grace to feel slightly ashamed, and who cow- 
ered under his gaze. “Aw knows roight where he 
be. He wer at the ‘Three Bowls’ when aw coom 
past,” and he shuffled speedily off. 

‘‘Here, you hold him, so! And you take his 
feet. Now, very careful! Do not jar him!” 

Despite their mutterings, the lads obeyed the 
master's directions, and Bob was borne up the pit- 
side and placed upon the path. But he was still 
insensible when Dr. Davy came. 

“He’s not mitch hurt,” the doctor said. ‘On’y 
bruised off the stones. Coom, lads, get a door or 
shutter and we’ll carry him home.” 

A rude litter was procured, and the unconscious 
Bob was borne home to his mother’s cottage in 
“Shiny Row.” 

Betty Hareton had just finished tidying up 
things. The door-steps were cleanly scrubbed, 
the window-panes polished, the floor sanded, the 
tall eight-day clock oiled, and on the mahogany 
four-poster she had spread the delight of her heart, 
a gay, red-and-white flowered spread. Now as 
the shadows were lengthening it was time to put 
the “singing hinnie” to simmer on the gridiron 





and make ready for Bob's supper. 
She was bending over the fire when she heard 
| the footsteps and voices. ‘It be Bob bringin’ in 


in an’ foight! Allus cooms to 
end in toime! An’ now 
trouble along o’ his quarrelsome- 
ness! Be his bones broken? 
Oh! he duh look loike dead !"’ 
“Hold your peace, Betty '" 


thought that would fetch him" 

Bob opened his ey and 
moaned. His speech was, as 
usual, an oath. ‘“What’s the 
matter?” he asked. ‘*What be 


es 


aw homei’ th’ bed for? Aw 
wer foightin’ Tim.” 


“Yes, and Tim lifted you off 
your legs neatly,” said the doc- 
tor. 

“Aw ‘ull get up roight away 
an’ go foind Tim, an’ gie him a 
drubbin’,”” cried Bob, passion- 
ately. 

Then, as hetried to move, he 
screamed with pain, and 
head fell heavily back. 


his 








“You'd best lie still,” said the doctor, ‘an’ let 
Tim alone. Your back is sprained, but there’s no 
bones broken. You aint mitch hurt. Here, lads, 
Bob don’t want ye standing around seein’ him 
make a baby of himself. He’ll be up an’ at ye 
before long. Be off wi’ you! 

“An’, Betty, I’ll take a dish o’ thy good-smell- 
ing hinnie an’ a sup o* tea, an’ then I'll send up a 
lotion that ’ull cure Bob i’ a short time. An’ you 
can give him a spoonful of that brandy every cou- 
ple of hours or so.” 

As Dr. Davy went away, an old woman came 
hobbling in. “Betty, they tell me yoh’re Bob be 
hurt,” she said shrilly. 

“Aye that he be. He canna so much as taste a 
smitch o’ tea, an’ he wer braught in a-lookin’ 
loike th’ dead! He be weak as a new-born baby. 
He canna move his legs!” 

“Aw be glad tuh see a seeght loike this,” said 
the old woman, going to the bedside and looking 
harshly down on Bob from under white, tufted 
brows. “Th’ days an’ noights hev gone on that 


used t’ my poor bairn a-lyin’ still i’ his grave. An’ 

I say, toime an’ again, ‘Bide a wee, Seth; Bob’s 

toime, his as abused thee, ’ull surely come!” 
Bob, helpless to rise, swore fiercely at her, and 





*tis | doin’s 


cried the doctor, “and give me | 


the brandy - bottle. Wimmen | 
have such tongues! There, I 


| slow, an’ my head it duh spin an’ aw canna getten | 


hev coom to me bruised an’ 
; an’ he wer 


bloody, all o’ yoh’re 
peace-lovin’, an’ yoh wud na 
| leave him alone. Nob’dy cud tell of th’ pit that 
| day, but aw hev hed thoughts. Aw hev waited! 
| An’ t’ see yoh lyin’ here, ‘tis weel! ’tis gooid !” 

“Aw wonder how yoh can hey th’ face to stand 
there wi’ yohr ill words, an’ yoha gray-headed 
old woman wi’ one foot i’ th’ grave. Aw allus did 
hear yoh was that hard o’ folks as didna please 
yoh. Canst hey no patience wi’ th’ tricks 0’ a lad ?” 

“Yoh canst na know what my poor weaklin’ wer 
t’ me, Betty,” said Lisbeth, sternly. ‘An’ ’twer 
na tricks o’ fun or mischief. Aw wudn’t hey 
minded that. "Twer th’ deeds o’ a bad heart. An’ 
his toime be come. Aw be glad!” and so speak- 
ing, Lisbeth went away, her face exultant as of 
one who had received glad tidings. 

Days passed, and still Bob lay prone on his 
bed. Dr. Davy’s healing lotion worked no cure. 
His spine was injured, and he could not bear even a 
finger-touch upon the discolored spot on his back. 
He uttered dire curses against Tim when he should 
| be up and about again, and complained bitterly 
| that the lads did not come in to see him, and tell 
him about their sports and what was going on in 
| the village. ‘“‘He wer left alone like a hurt dawg!” 
. But this white-faced, attenuated 
lying in Betty 








creature 
Hareton’s cottage-room, with 
pallid hands listlessly folded, fretting and 
groaning with pain, was not the brawny, 
boasting, fighting Bob they had known. This 
person worried them; they sat gingerly on the 
cdge of the chairs, and watched with vague 
discomfort the slow tears rolling down Betty’s 
cheeks as.she reiterated in her rasping, plain- 
tive way,— 

“Poor Bob be no better. He be helpless as 
a baby, an’ his legs duh be that stiff he 
move them. He even canna bear being turned 
i th’ hed. Simebody hey to turn his shoulders 
whoile aw turn his hips, th’ sprain i’ his back 
be so poorly.” 

They listened dully to the well-known re- 
cital, and said, “It be tuh bad,” and relapsed 
into stupid silence. 

There was no diversion 
visits. 


canna 


for them in = such 
Their friendship and unselfishness was 
unequal toenduring the discomfort they caused 
them, so they left Bob to his solitude and 
sought the sports in which he no longer had 
part. 

But there were two people who often crossed 
Betty’s door-sill in those days. One came on 
an errand of mercy; the other to feast her 
eyes with the spectacle of Bob, suffering, help- 
less. These two were old Lisbeth and the set- 
at-naught Methody maister. 

Bob received the maister at first with oaths 
and taunts. ‘He did na want no psalm-singin’ over 
him. It wer amean thing to coom spyin’ on a 
body who cud na be aboot an’ tak his own part. 
He had set th’ lads t’ pelt him often, he wud do't 
again if aw were up an’ aboot.” 

But the mad cry of impotent rage awoke in the 
hearer not resentment but pity. Here was an oc- 
casion for him to help a human creature, sick in 
soul and body, and he had no right to forego the 
opportunity. 

He was no canter or fanatic, this slender “man 
i’ black,” who was doing, unobtrusively, all that 
lay in his power for the amelioration of the igno- 
rant pitmen inthis village. He was actuated simply, 
by the grandest motive a human soul can cherish, 
| namely, that of winning and saving other souls. 
| His ministrations to Bob were purely bodily at 

first; and Betty, who had admitted him with trep- 
| idation, and made excuses to her neighbors for 
| letting the Methody come in at all, began to like 
| and trust him with the child-likeness of her na- 
ture, that always needed some prop to steady it. 
She confided to him her perplexities about Boh’s 
| mysterious ailment. 

| ‘Aw hev rubbed an’ rubbed him wi’ Dr. Davy’s 
stuff,” she said, “an’ there’s the empty bottles in 
| a row i’ th’ cupboard. An’ aw hev dosed him wi’ 
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brandy, an’ there he be lyin’ yet, an’ Dr. Davy he 
duh coom no more t’ tent him, fur he says ‘he'ull 
be o’ his legs in toime, an’ aw must wait ;’ an’ aw 
duh wait, an’ no gooid comes.” 

Her gratitude was excessive when one day the 
maister brought an ingeniously contrived cushion 
to put under his back, sore from long-lying. She 
held an audibly whispered conversation with Bob 
about letting “the Methody” examine his spine. 
“He duh be a man learned i’ books, lad. He can 
duh summat fur yoh. Aw knows he‘ull set you o’ 
yoh’re legs all right.” 

Bob assented more readily than she had feared. 
The thought of recovery softened his prejudices, 
and the master with all possible gentleness made 
the examination, and found his fears confirmed. 
There was displacement and fracture of some of 
the lower bones of the spine. 

He told Betty the truth as she followed him out- 
side the cottage, persistent in her inquirics; for 
her watchful eyes had detected the momentary, 
hopeless shadow on his face as he laid Bob back 
again on his pillow. Bob could never walk again. 
His life, whether long or short, must be spent 
in helplessness and suffering. 
crushed. 

“Aw niver did think it cud be so bad as that,” 
she cried, piteously. ‘Oh, my poor lad!” 

Mother,” said Bob that afternoon as he awoke 
from an uneasy slumber, ‘‘aw just had a gooid 
dream. Aw wer weel an’ up once more, an’ aw 
wer down i’ th’ pit at work, an’ t’ be there wer joy. 
"T'wer a narrow seam arf aw wer kneelin’ down o’ 
baith knees a pickin’ away at th’ coal. "Twer 
drouthy wark, but aw had th’ full measure o’ coals. 
"T'wer a gooid dream. Aw feels aw’ull get o’ my 
legs before long.” 

Betty’s voice quivered. ‘‘Bob, my poor lad, it’s 
a dream wi’out meaning; tis no use a thinkin’ o’t. 
Thou’lt niver get down i’ th’ pit again. Yoh ‘ull 
niver get up frough thy bed more. The maister 
says ‘tis no sprain; ’tis th’ spine o’ thy back is 
broke, lad. Yoh’ll niver walk more.” 

‘Lord God ha’ mercy !” 

It was the cry of despair. Bob wrung his hands 
in intensity of shock and anguish. Then the old 
spirit asserted itself. ‘Niver get up again, mother ? 
Niver do nawt but lie here? The maister lies! 
Aw will!” 

Vain assertion! 


Her hopes were 


But oh the days that followed, 
when Bob sounded the plummet of despair, and 
would have fought the very stars in their courses ! 
And one day Lisbeth came in to find him mutter- 
ing and moaning that he was cursed. 

“Be yoh’ satisfied?” he cried to her, wildly. 
“Duh yoh know th’ worst? Yoh be pleased to 
Happen aw’ull niver 
Be that 





coom an’ see me suffer here! 
get up again. Aw must 
curse enough ?” 


lie soa allus! 

The worn old face never softened. 
she answered, implacably. 

Daily the master came and read or talked to 
Bob; and the lad, the epitome of whose lite here- 
tofore had been to work, eat, fight, sleep and be 
merry, awoke gradually to the sense of another | 
possible existence, better than the mere animal. 

One day, after the master had re-read the story 
of the Crucitixion, Bob looked at him with a sad, 
remorseful glance. 


“It be weel,” 


“Aw thinks His wer sich love 
ax niver wer, maister, tuh die fur them as harried 
Him so. Aw duh afeard though, if aw had 
bin there aw wud hev harried Him tuh, fur aw 
allus were ugly loike. Aw niver did know till 
sence aw wer lyin’ here, how He coom down frough 
heaven t’show sich love as this'n! But aw 
think He cud die tur th’ loikes o’ me!” 
Betty wept much, now, over Bob’s unwonted 
“Aw duh think he be 
himself na longer,” she said, following the master 


be 


don't 


tenderness towards her. 
outside the door one morning to relieve her over- 
burdened heart. “He niver did take tho’t fur me 
But now he niver duh swear 
ut me more, an’ ‘twas on'y this morn he says tuh 
The, 

‘Betty, spare thy-elf. 
some. 


when he wer well. 


Yoh must be weari- 
Yoh's patience itself wi’ a poor creature 
Aw niver did duh anything tuh please 
Aw niver did think aw wud need sich care. 


Aw niver wer gooid to yoh as shud hev bin! 


loike me. 


folks. 


*An’ aw says t’ th’ poor lad, a cryin’ over what | 
he had na done, ‘Niver moind what’s gone, Bob, 
it canna be undone; but aw duh take comfort 7’ 
yoh lyin’ helpless here, lad—sich comfort as aw 
hev na hed sence yoh wer little.’ 

‘But, master, summah duh fret th’ poor lad. 
He duh groan an’ talk t’ himself, an’ say, ‘Aw 
canna goa beyend wi’out making clean breeast o't. 
Fur He be th’ ‘Truth, and He duh want th’ truth, 
an’ aw canna goa before Him wi’ a black lie o’ my 





soul. An’ she duh harry me, ivery day, cooming, 
Aw must speak!’ He 
duh say those very words, master, an’ aw canna 
understand. Aw duh na know t’ comfort him!” 

But the mystery of Bob's sore trouble was 
made known to her that very afternoon, when old 
Lisbeth crossed the threshold and took up her 
avenging watch. Bob looked up at her implor- 
ingly; great beads of sweat stood on his forehead. 

“Lisbeth, aw be going yender soon, an’ aw can- 
na go wi'out telling yoh summat. Yoh niver ull 
forget it, th’ day i’ th’ pit—Seth wer killed! Aw 
wer th’ one as did th’ mischief. Aw made Seth 
leave tenting his door, then aw were careless an’ 
lett it open. Aw kicked Seth off when he coom 
running, asking were ’t open. Aw hev tho’t ’t all 
over toime an’ again lying here '” 

Lisbeth stood rigid, wrathful, exultant. 
aye!” she cried, shrilly. 


an’ standing, an’ waiting. 





“Aye! 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


One! But I said, ‘Bide a wee, Seth—his toime ‘ull 
come !"” 

Then the wrathfu! look vanished, and the poor 
broken-hearted creature wailed out, “But it duh 
na bring back my weaklin’! Aw hev nothing! 
He sleeps i’ th’ grave '” 

Bob shuddered at the mournful plaint of the 
soul that vengeance had left unsatisfied. 

“Forgive me, Lisbeth! Aw hev bina bad ’un, 
but there’s One that duh furgive, an’ He dub say 
i’ His book, ‘Tho’ your sins be as scarlet they shall 
be as white as snow.’ Forgive me too, Lisbeth !” 
But with a wild, lamentable cry, the poor old crea- 
ture turned and fled from the room. 

Once again she entered it before Bob’s life ended, 
and that was one morning when the message was 
brought her,— 

“Betty’s Bob be dying an’ he wants tuh see 
yoh!” 

A shrinking, trembling figure she obeyed the 
summons and stood with his mother beside his 
dying bed. Death was coming to him painlessly 
and kindly, and Betty, even, was soothed into 
quiet as she went with him to the verge of the 
“yonder.” He lifted his eyes, duil with Time’s 
shadows, to Lisbeth’s face. 

“Aw wud like to go yender at peace wi’ all, Lis- 
beth. Aw on’y knows th’ blood o’ Him as died o’ 
th’ cross cleanseth frough all sin. He forgies me 
who hev sinned much against Him, an’ canna yoh 
forgie me, Lisbeth ?” 

Tears fell from the eves once so tearless and 
hard. ‘Bob, aw forgives yoh!” 

His weary hand groped for his mother’s. “Betty, 
th’ blood o’ Christ” Then the faint voice ceased 
—hushed forever. 

The funeral of the penitent and forgiven lad was 
largely attended, for funerals, like feasts and chris- 
tenings, were a species of holiday among the pit- 
folk. Great surprise was openly manifested that 
he should be buried, at Lisbeth’s request, on the 
hill beside Seth. 

“Fur all she did curse him th’ day at th’ pit, 
they duh say she wer friends wi’ him when he 
died,” they said to one another. 

But the “‘Methody maister’s” 
of them wax indignant. 

“Fur he duh say as how Bob’s trouble wer a 
blessing, which wer a lie, fur there be no kind o' a 
blessing i’ being that helpless one canna turn i’ 
one’s bed, an’ a burthen tuh all aboot him !” 

“An’ Betty, she duh say ‘Amen’ t’ it all! An’ 
they duh say her an’ Lisbeth be both turned Meth- 
ody now an’ taken t’ psalm-singing. It be all a 
mystery !” 

But to the mourners beside Bob's grave the mys- 
terious dispensation had brought a revelation of 
Infinite Love; and to the sleeper there, Life Eter- 
nal! MARGARET HAMMOND ECKERSON. 
+or 

For the Companion. 
CONTENT. 
I wait no ships from Ind or Afrie’s shore, 

Nor gaze expectant o'er a distant sea; 
The musie at my feet in ocean’s roar 

Is mine—so let it be, 

High on the wintry cliffs the billows break, 
Or summer surges crown the shingly beach; 
These shall a glory or a pleasure make; 
The ships I may not reach, 
GEORGE H. COOMER. 
+o 


For the Companion, 


A REMARKABLE PARROT. 
While walking past a pleasant cottage at Ocean 
Grove one day last August, I heard a voice call- 
ing, “‘Good-morning !”’ 





talk made many 





I paused a moment to see who it could be who 
had spoken, and heard the salutation repeated, 
with a name added, ‘*Good-morning! good-morn- 
ing! Polly wants a cracker!” 

Looking up, I discovered a parrot in a cage sus- 
pended from a tree, the foliage of which nearly 
concealed the bird. Whenever I passed the place 
after that, Polly greeted me with, ‘“Good-morn- 
ing!” and if I returned the salutation, she would 
laugh. 

Some years ago, I saw a number of cages with 
birds in them exposed for sale in a bird store. A 
bright little parrot was swinging in her cage at the 
door, and as I looked up, she said, “Do you want 
to buy a bird? Take me! take me!” 

I found that Polly repeated this question to 
every person who, in passing, manifested any in- 
terest in the contents of the cages. Many times 
the bird was sold, the cage taken in, the bird re- 
moved and placed in a travelling cage and handed 
to the purchaser; but no sooner had he disap- 
peared than another parrot was hung out that 
began to talk in the same manner. 

At last the trick was discovered and exposed. 


The salesman had many parrots which closely re- 


sembled this one in size and color. He had taught 
but one of them to talk, and the words uttered 
were all the bird could say. By deceiving his cus- 
tomers he sold them the other birds, and retained 
the one that could talk to help him in his sales. 

The most remarkable parrot I ever knew was a 
beautiful green macaw, brought from Brazil. It 
could talk both Spanish and English, and sing 
songs in both languages. I often heard it sing 
“Yankee Doodle” and a part of ‘Star Spangled 
Banner.” 

The latter tune seemed too long and too compli- 
cated for it to remember. It would sing about 
three lines and then branch off into a medley, 
which consisted of talking, singing and laughing 
all together. 

The parrot was owned by my next-door neigh- 


“Nob’dy knew—on’'y | bor, and swinging in the cage on the perch op- 
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posite my window for months in the pleasant 
weather, I had a rare opportunity of listening to it 
and observing it. It not only imitated sounds, 
but seemed to really understand the meaning of 
much that it said. 

I.remember the first time 1 entered the house, 
as I was going up the steps leading to the entrance, 
Polly called out, “Mother, Mrs. Clark is coming!” 
I was astonished and amused beyond measure. 
My friend met me at the door. Laughing heartily, 
she said, “Ah, Polly! you are mistaken this time. 
It is not Mrs. Clark. 

“Polly always calls me mother,” she said. “I 
suppose it is because she hears the children, and 
she imitates them in everything possible. I have 
a friend,” she added, ‘“‘who visits me often. Her 
name is Clark. She dresses in mourning, and as 
you are dressed in black, and Polly has never seen 
you before, she thinks you are Mrs. Clark.” 

Some months after this, the Jamented P. P. 
Bliss, the sweet singer and author of so many of 
our beautiful hymns, who was killed at the Ashta- 
bula disaster, was with his wife at our home. We 
were preparing for a concert. In the evening many 
of the vocalists came to our house for a rehearsal. 

My friend had asked me to bring the singers, 
the next time they met, to try her elegant piano. 
As she lived so near, we went over. 

The servant answered the bell and opened the 
door. As the company entered, Polly cried out, 
“Bridget, kindle a fire in the back parlor! Bridget, 
a fire in the back parlor! A FIRE IN THE BACK 
PARLOR!” 

A laugh went round in which Polly joined. 
Polly’s mistress, laughing heartily, exclaimed, 
‘Well, well, Polly! I am astonished !” ee 

Turning to us, she said, “‘I am surprised! I nev- 
er heard Polly use those words before. We only 
have fire in the back parlor when we have a large 
company, and Polly evidently thinks we need one 
this evening.” 

But the funniest thing of all was, as soon as the 
singing began, Polly joined in, and sang so bois- 
terously that we could not proceed until the cage 
was carried out. Mr. Bliss was greatly amused, 
and asked if he could engage her to perform at the 
concert. : 

Polly had learned to imitate the voices of each 
of the children so perfectly that even the parents 
were often deceived. Sometimes she would cry 
out as if some fearful accident had happened, and 
the mother or some other member of the family 
would come running almost breathless, only to 
find it one of Polly’s tricks. 

The youngest child, a beautiful golden-haired 
boy, less than three years of age, had long ring- 
lets. The nurse was not always as gentle in comb- 
ing them as she might have been, and the little 
one would become angry, throw itself upon the 
floor and cry. I have seen Polly lie down upon 
the bottom of her cage, kicking, flapping her 
wings, sobbing and crying and saying over and 
over again, “I don’t want my hair combed. It 
pulls!” 

Sometimes amid her sobs she would say, “I 
don’t want to go to school!” 

When the cage was hung so that she could over- 
look the dining-table, she would often ask for fa- 
vorite dishes, as they were brought in. At one 
meal I was seated with the family when some cus- 
tard was placed before us. Polly immediately 
said, “Mother, I want some custard !” 

She was always encouraged to talk by having 
all her requests granted, if it was possible to grant 
them. She would call the poultry, ““Come, chick ! 
chick! chick!” and the hens and geese would 
come running to get their food. 

Nearly every day she called the dog, “Carlo! 
Carlo! Carlo! Here! here! here!” 

Then she would whistle, and the dog would run 
to the door, expecting to find his meal in readiness 
for him. When he discovered that it was only 
Polly, he would stand upon his hind feet, and, 
looking up at the bird, how! with vexation. 

Often during the warm weather Poll was allowed 
to come out of the cage. Holding the branches 
with her bill, she would pull herself up, until she 
nearly reached the top of the highest trees in the 
garden. She could not come down again without 
aid, and for this purpose a long pole with a cross- 
bar at the top was used. 

If, when held up, this pole reached her, she 
would quietly get upon it, and allow herself to be 
lowered to the ground; but if it lacked a few 
inches of reaching her, she would laugh most 
heartily, “Ha! ha! ha! Ha! ha! ha!” until all 
within the sound of her voice were irresistibly 
compelled to join in the merriment. 

Then, as if stopping to take breath, she would 
exclaim, “Oh dear' You will kill me! I shall 
die a-laughing !" 

One day Polly was laughing at an unusual rate, 
and I called my servant-girl to the door to hear 
her. The girl had been with me but a day or two. 
Opening her eyes to their widest extent, and: rais- 
ing her hands in amazement, she said,— 

“Indeed, mum, that’s no burd at all a-talking 
that way !” 

“Why not, Bridget ?” P 

An’ shure, it’s the evil sperit in the burd that 
does be talking!” 

“Oh no, Bridget; she does not say anything 
bad.” 

“Och! not whin he makes fun of a body that 
way? If I had the kapeing of him, shure I'd bate 
him on the head wid a broom and stop his laugh- 
ing!” 

Polly had many friends, particularly among the 





children, who loved to hear her talk, and were 
anxious to pet her, and to share any delicacy with 
her which she could enjoy. And when I left the 
town, I think I missed Polly quite as much as any 
individual whom I left behind me. 


May Sparks MILLER. 
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For the Companion, 


1 DID NOT DO IT! 

In the summer of 1879 I spent a few weeks in a 
pleasant little town in France. The hotel was a 
quaint little building of gray stone, quite covered 
with vines, and—as was usual in the summer 
months-—filled with boarders. 

Among the boarders I noticed one family, con- 
sisting of a young married couple, a pretty baby 
and a little cheery, fussy old lady, who was the 
baby’s grandmother. These people had such gen- 
tle, domestic ways that I regarded them with a 
more than friendly interest. The baby learned to 
watch for me, to throw me a kiss, or at least I im- 
agined she did, and to laugh with her bright dark 
eyes when I nodded towards her. 

Finally, I became acquainted with the family, 
and though the elderly dame was a trifle too com- 
municative, yet the other members were so pleas- 
ant and genial, that I felt grateful for the oppor- 
tunity—stranger that I was—of becoming friendly 
with such interesting people. 

One day, the old dame came to my room to in- 
vite me upstairs,—they had apartments on the sec- 
ond story—to see something that had just arrived 
by express for the babe. 

“You see, my second daughter married a rich 
man, an officer of the town,” she said, as I laid 
aside my sewing, ‘‘and she has been promising a 
present to the little Louise, so you must come up 
and judge whether it is pretty.” 

On the bed in one of the little rooms tenanted by 
this family was spread a charming wardrobe for the 
young lady, now just a year old. The robe was 
of costly lace, ornamented with ribbons, the cloak 
of rich satin trimmed with gilt lace, the hat a 
most exquisite arrangement of lace and satin, the 
shoes of the finest and whitest kid, the stockings 
of pale blue silk. 

“She is to wear them at her christening,” said 
the young mother, proudly. ‘We have been wait- 
ing for them.” 

It certainly was a present fit ror a little princess, 
and I could hardly admire them enough, or tear 
myself from them; for I am a great lover of lace, 
and this was both rare and costly. 

On the following day, the little black-browed 
old lady came to my room again. Her daughter 
was very anxious, she said, and had sent me a 
thousand good wishes; would I stand godmother 
to the little Louise? Certainly I could not have a 
handsomer or more richly-dressed godchild. 

I could not help smiling at this view of the mat- 
ter, and thoughtlessly promised my services, af- 
ter having exhausted all the excuses I could think 
of. 

The ceremony was to take place in a little church 
that could be seen from the hotel, and which was 
reached by a charmingly romantic road that wound 
round the base of a hill. We all rede thither— 
quite a merry party—and on the way I was invit- 
ed to the christening company, which was to meet 
at their rooms that evening. 

I accepted the invitation. We alighted at the 
church and were met by the sexton, who was all 
nods and bows and smiles. I also noticed a small, 
thin man, whose manner was very obsequious, 
and who volunteered the information that he was 
the organist, and lingered round till we went 
towards the altar. I learned why afterwards. 

It was quite a grand christening There were 
two altar-boys, the officiating clergyman in a new 
white robe, good music and some twenty or thirty 
spectators. The fine clothes were displayed, the 
ceremony finished, and seated in the carriage, we 
were soon rolling towards home. Miss Louise had 
behaved like a little angel, and she certainly was 
as beautiful as a cherub. 

I had finished my dinner and was sitting in my 
room, when there came the knock of Mrs. Pichard, 
the grandmother of little Louise. She entered, 
hesitating, a strange look on her face, and ad- 
vanced slowly. 

“Pardon, madame,”’ she said, reluctantly, “but 
madame forgot to pay the minister.” 

“T didn’t know the minister had to be paid,” I 
said; “how much ought I to give ?” 

She mentioned a sum equivalent to a dollar of 
our money. 

“Very well; can I send it to him ?” 

“Oh, he will be of the company this evening.” 

“I will give it to him then,” I made reply. 

“But, madame, you forgot the sexton, also.” 

“T didn’t forget,” I said, controlling a little im- 
patience, “but I will give it to you for him.” 

“He also will be here to-night; and so will the 
organist.” 

‘“‘What! am I to pay him, too?” 

“It is the custom, madame.” 

“Very well, then; I suppose I must,” I said, a 
little impatiently. The old lady did not retire, but 
stood looking undecided, as T took up a book. 

“If the madame will only pardon me—the god- 
mother also presents a pair of ear-rings.” 

“Yes, yes; I will go out immediately and buy 
them,” I said, rising, for 1 was determined, now, 
to put an end to her demands. I threw on hat and 
shawl, hurriedly bought a little pair of neat pearl 
ear-rings for the child, returned to the hotel, and 
sent them up stairs to the little Lonise. 
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Ten minutes passed. 
mother, the ear-rings in her hands. 

‘“‘Madame did not quite understand,” she began, 
in her soft, smooth way ; ‘‘the ear-rings are always 
presented to the mother, not to the child, and they 
generally contain a blue stone, for luck. I am 
sorry to put madame to such trouble.” 

“You won’t put me to any trouble, my good 
woman,” I said, in desperation, ‘for I don’t intend 
to buy a pair of ear-rings with blue stones. You 


Enter the old grand- 


| 
must have known I was a stranger to these cus- 


toms, and [ should have been told about them.” 
Then I arose, put the money in a paper for the 


three officials, enclosed the rings with it, in an en- | 


velope, and as politely as I could, bowed the old 
lady out. I did not go to the “christening com- 
pany,” but stayed at home on my own floor. Af- 
ter that the intimacy was at an end. 

When we met we bowed coldly, that was all, 
and when I told the story to my friends, they said 
it served me right, as I had no business to under- 
take so solemn a responsibility. No doubt they 


shall probably never hear from my god-child 
again. ALMA. 
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AFTER THE MINDANAO PIRATES. 
By Lieut. Grinnell. 


In Four CuHaprTers.—Cuap. II. 


Although we had sunk the piratical prau, as I stated 
last week, we were forced to leave the pirates them- 
selves undisturbed upon the island, along with their 
luckless victims. They numbered at least sixty men, 
all armed, while we could not land more than ten from 
my little steamer to go against them. 

Brown, however, hit upon a stratagem for giving 
them a parting lesson. Acting on his suggestion, we 
steamed back into the bay and cast anchor three or 
four hundred metres distant from the huts on the 
beach. 

From the shouts and cries which at once arose, it 
was evident that the Mindanese were rallying to op- 
pose our supposed intention to land. Parties showed 
themselves in the edge of the adjacent woods, evident- 
ly ready to attack us. 

‘This was as we wished, and the more completely to 
delude them, I ordered the boat to be lowered and 
manned by six of the crew; and when all was ready, 
it shot out around the gunboat’s stern and made a dash 
shoreward. 

Instantly savage yells arose, and from the huts and 
bushes the pirates came rushing down to the water’s 
edge, brandishing their spears and knives. Throwing 
open the port, we gave them two rounds—thirty shots 
—from the mitrailleuse before they could get back to 
cover. 

Brown, too, from his little teak turret, fired almost 
as rapidly with his ““Winchesters.” As the rascals 
sped for the bushes, we saw that several of them suf- 
fered from our attack. 

As we could not hope to again delude the wretches, 
we now weighed anchor and steamed out of the bay. 

A cruise of two days about this group of islands— 
a group which has no name on the charts—failed to 
give us any further clue to the movements of the Min- 
danese praus. On the third day we bore away south- 
ward, out of the Gulf of Gorontalo, and on the 3d of 
May struck the northern coast of Tuye/ego, a large 
island lying out in the open sea, seventy or eighty miles 
to the east of Celebes. 

Here, towards evening, we put into a very pretty and 
commodious bay, which was so well sheltered that it 
afforded a safe harbor even in the worst of weather, 
and surrounding which, on the dry, rising ground, was 
a fine site for a town. 

From what I could see, I judged this island contained 
from a hundred to a hundred and fifty square miles of 
fine land, covered with a heavy growth of timber. Save 
occasionally a few fishermen, no one comes here, or 
lives here—mainly from fear of the pirates. Our pur- 
pose was to land on the island that we might shoot 
sapis and get on board a quantity of fuel for our en- 
gine, which was adapted for using both coal and wood. 

Sapis are the half-wild native cattle, which, though 
small, make very good beef. The Dutch have placed 
them on all of these islands, to be used by the soldiers 
for food. Originally they came from the Island of 
Madura, Lam told. They are not difficult to take, and 
hunting them is, in fact, a rather tame business. We 
readily obtained all we needed, and made use of the 
meat both fresh and dried. “ 

Immediately on landing to cut wood, both Brown 
and myself were much impressed by the size and 
height of the trees; and when one had been felled, we 
were equally surprised to find how exceedingly hard 
and close-grained the wood was. 

There were two kinds of wood which we saw at once 
must be valuable as timber. One was a very tall, 
straight tree, with a glossy, reddish trunk, the wood 
resembling rosewood, though harder; the other was a 
tree with very rough outer bark, a thick trunk—often 
five feet through—and very dark wood, so solid that it 
will sink in water like a stone. 

We had the trees cut up and split into billets, which 
were strewn on the sand to partially season for a few 
days, before taking the wood on board. Even then it 
was almost as difficult to kindle as coal, but when kin- 
dled it made a very hot fire. 

“This timber ought to be very valuable for finishing 
rooms and for furniture,” Brown used to say almost 
every day when we were on shore, and at length we 
began to calculate, or rather build castles in the air, as 
to the cost of planting a sawmill there, and establish- 
ing a line of lumber schooners between “our island,” 
as we called it, and San Francisco. 

A Fleet of Praus. 

From these dreams of colonization and future 
wealth, we were rather roughly awakened one after- 
noon while strolling in the woods, by the loud ringing 
of the bell of our little steamer. 

I had ordered a sharp lookout to be kept, and that 
the bell should be rung the momenta prau hove in 
sight, or any danger threatened; and now, from the 
violent manner in which the bell was made to send 
forth its notes of alarm, we concluded that no time 
was to be lost. 


. . - i e | in doubt. 
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A hot run of half a mile brought us to the beach, 
and at once we saw three praws in the offing, about a 
mile below where the Bellona lay moored. 
hove-to and were apparently reconnoitring. 

We were in no condition to pursue them, for as yet 
not a fagot of the wood had been taken on board,— 


there it lay, still spread out on the beach,—and it would | 


They had | 


COMPANION. 


against our side. But it was a longer leap from their 
rail to the top of our high bulwarks than they had 
counted on. Twenty or thirty jumped, but could only 
catch on with their hands and arms; and the instant 
their heads rose over our rail, my Malays thrust at 
them under the chin with their pikes. 

Only two got on board, and these were taken care of 


be of little use for the Bellona to chase the praus with | by old Gorem, the pilot, who stood, pistol in hand, on 


sails alone; she necded steam to enable her to pursue | 


them successfully. 

Making a virtue of necessity, I ordered Herrick to 
begin taking the wood on board and pay no attention 
to the praus at present. But he had brought off only 
one boat-load, when Brown, from his little turret, 
called out, “Another praw in sight!” 

And within a quarter of an hour four more praus 
came into view, past the cliffs on the east side of the 
bay. 

“This looks serious,”’ remarked Brown. “I tell you, 
sir, those rogues mean mischief; they mean to attack 


us! ‘That’s what they’ve mustered for.” 
y 


Attacked by the Pirates. 


The movements of the praus did not leave us long 
They formed in regular line of battle and 
down under full sail directly upon the Bellona. 
The wind was very light, however, and they ap- 
proached us but slowly. We took our boat on board, 









and stood ready to 
meet them. There 
war but little room 
in the bay for ma-* 
neuvring,even had 

there been sufficient wind, and 
I determined to lie quietly at an- 
chor and use all my men to repel 
their attack; for I had no doubt that Hi) 
they would try to board us. fit 

My shells for the mitrailleuse were 
all charged beforehand. I called the 
Dutch marine, Eeghan, to assist me 
to load the gun. Brown, too, selected - 
one of the Malays to stand in the tur- 
ret with him, to load the carbines as he handed them 
back empty. The others were placed under cover of 
the bulwarks as before, with pikes and revolvers, ready 
to repel boarders. 

The praus worked slowly up to within half a mile 
of us, then began firing with their swivels. Very soon 
their balls were flying past in a lively way indeed! 
The most of them went wild, yet now and then one 
whizzed by close down to our heads. It was plainly a 
well-concerted plan to attack and destroy the gunboat, 
and they had caught us napping. 

It was favorable for us that our boat lay so motion- 
less that we could get excellent aim. Very carefully 
training the mitrailleuse on the middle prau of their 
line, I opened fire, and had fired four rounds, when a 
ball from one of the other praus, entering the port be- 
side the muzzle of my piece, glanced and broke 
Eeghan’s left leg above the knee. The poor fellow 
screamed with pain, and it was some time before I 
could get him carried below and summon Steinson to 
take his place. 

Meantime the praus were coming closer. Another 
of their balls went through Brown’s turret, but fortu- 
nately did no mischief. The intrepid fellow continued 
firing, so coolly and with such good aim that every 
shot of his was good for one pirate. 

But the air was so motionless that the smoke clung 
to us, to our great annoyance. I had scarcely got aim 
and discharged the mifrailleuse a second time, when 
there was such a cloud of smoke that it was impossi- 
ble to see anything. Brown, being higher up, was a 
little better off, and kept up the fight, firing rapidly. 

I would not throw away shot, and waited for the 
smoke to rise. A gust presently wafted itaway; when 
I saw the whole seven praus lying within a cable’s 
length of us, but evidently disordered from the havoc 
Brown had made among their steersmen. They had 
manned their oars, however, and now began rowing 
towards us, with loud shouts,— 

“Semblah! Semblah! Alkahalah semblah !’’ 

“Give it to ’em! Give it to ’em, now!” Brown 
shouted ; and knowing that the crisis of our fortunes 
was at hand, I depressed the muzzle of the gun and 
fired as fast as I could, veering the piece from left to 
right. 

In a minute we were half-smothered in smoke again; 
but at such close quarters my shots could hardly go 
amiss, and I fired fast and furious, till the gun was 
hot. It was impossible to see fifty feet for smoke. 

When I stopped firing there was a dead silence for a 
moment. Then we heard oars close at hand, and 
Brown shouted out, ‘‘Here’s a prau right alongside!” 

A Hand-to-Hand Fight. 

Expecting nothing less than that the whole fleet was 
upon us, we grasped our weapons and stood ready to 
fight it out. Brown had scarcely spoken when the 
prau came bump against us, her oars on the near side 
cracking and snapping. 

Looking over our high rail, I saw that she was full 
of tawny, half-naked fellows, each with a knife between 
his teeth and a spear in hand. Nota word or a shout 
came from them, as they stood ready to leap aboard 
us the instant the vessels touched. 

Several grapplers were thrown; then the prau ground 








the top of the cabin. 

Finding that they were worsted, the Mindanese then 
tried to shove off and get clear of us. But their own 
grapples held the two vessels together, and our Malays 
with their revolvers soon finished all that were left 
after the first scuffle. Three or four leaped overboard ; 
but I do not think they reached the shore. 

Meantime, we were momentarily expecting the onset 
of the other praus. As soon as the uproar ceased a 
little, I listened anxiously for their oars. 

Immediately we heard them, but at a distance; and 
the smoke soon lifting, we saw that all six were pulling 
away. Inthree of them men were bailing, probably 
from leaks made by the balls from the mitrailleuse. 


The praus pulled away down the bay to a distance | 


of about a mile, and there anchored. 

We now attended to Eeghan’s leg as best we could, 
setting the bone and splintering up the limb after a 
fashion. One of the Malays, too, had an ugly wound 


on the head, from either a knife or a spear. 
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It was found that one of their swivel balls had gone 
through the engine-room and broken a steam-pipe. If 
we had had steam up, some of us must certainly have 
been scalded. 

A Second Attack. 

By this time it was sunset, and night soon fell. A 
mist rose, and by eight o’clock it had grown very dark. 

Brown thought that the pirates would make another 
attack before morning; and all night we were on the 
look-out. 

At daybreak, we discovered that the scoundrels had 
hit on a new plan of attack. Seventy or eighty men— 
probably all who could muster firelocks—had landed 
under cover of the darkness and ensconced themselves 
behind trees and rocks on the shore, within easy range 
of our boat. A few moments after sunrise we were 
not a little startled by their opening a brisk fire. One 
of the Malays was hit in the shoulder and seriously 
wounded. 

This was a game that both sides could play at, how- 
ever, and Brown soon got to work on them with his 
Winchesters. For twenty or thirty minutes, there was 
lively practice. 


By that time the Mindanese had quite enough of it, | 
and had all got out of range and gone back to their | 


praus. 

Meantime, we had quite enough to attend to. Eeg- 
han’s wound was taking a bad turn. Inflammation 
had set in and he was burning with fever. The Malay, 
too, was delirious, and his screams at times were ex- 
tremely painful to hear. 

The praus ran down to the foot of the bay, and an- 
choring, remained there all that day. It was calm, and 
the sun was fiercely hot; yet, as rapidly as possible, 
we were getting the wood on board, repairing our 
broken steam-pipe, and getting in trim again. 

The prau which we had captured was scuttled and 
sunk. She had nothing of value on board, except her 
cannon, and that was of no use to us. 


An Earthquake, 

The evening was even hotter than the day, and what 
is quite unusual in the evening, there was no breeze. 
The air seemed dead, and was almost suffocatingly 
close; and this increased Eeghan’s sufferings. 


About ten o’clock we heard the sapis cattle on shore | 


lowing in a very peculiar manner. Shortly after there 
came a slight shock of earthquake; which was followed 
in a few moments by a second, much heavier. 

It seemed as if some giant hand had struck upward, 
from beneath us, a sledge-blow against the bottom of 
the gun-boat. A deep roar shook the island; and the 
water of the bay about us foamed and tinkled as if 
thousands of bubbles were coming up through it. 

The Malays were much alarmed.. Two or three 
lighter shocks followed ; and repeatedly I heard sounds 
like distant explosions, which I imagined proceeded 
from some volcano upon Celebes. 

Altogether it was one of the strangest nights which 
I ever passed. By midnight, however, the air had 
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cleared somewhat, and at three in the morning a fresh 
breeze was blowing. 

The praus probably took advantage of the wind, for 
at daybreak we found that they had left the bay, and 
were nowhere in sight. 

(To be continued.) 
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COLONIAL MERRY-MAKING. 
By James Parton. 

There cannot be much merriment in a community 
unless it enjoys prosperity. Of the old Thirteen Colo- 
nies, the first to prosper was Virginia, through the 
taste for tobacco in Europe, and the suitableness of the 
virgin soil of Virginia to the production of the weed. 

By the year 1700, there were a considerable number 
of planters who had good horses, and indulged in those 
athletic and equestrian sports which their ancestors 
had indulged in, in old England, from time immemori- 
al. The Virginians, too, were Church of England peo- 
ple, who kept the Saints’ days, and kept them in the 
merry old style. 

To this day, in a few Virginia houses, are preserved 
programmes of ‘Public Diversions,’ held on such 
days, as far back as the beginning of the last century; 
so that we can form an idea of the kind of sports that 
were popular when the fathers of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Madison and Patrick Henry were young men. 

Let us suppose it was St. Andrew's Day, about the 
year 1740, in Hanover Couwuty, the seat of the Madi- 
sons, and a day's ride from the home of the Jeffersons 
in Albemarle. 


Two or three Sundays before the great day, a list of 
the games to be played, and the prizes to be offered, 
would be posted up on the church-door,—the parson 
not objecting, for very likely he 1s the President of the 
Jockey Club, and half his vestrymen have colts in 
training for the races. 

Early in the day, horsemen begin to arrive at the ap 
pointed field. There were scarcely any vehicles then 
in Virginia; all classes rode on horseback, ladies and 
gentlemen, boys and girls, old and young; and even 
many negroes, on these national holidays, would go to 
the Diversions mounted upon their masters’ plough- 
horses. 

In a spacious, abandoned field, a rude platform has 
been constructed, upon which are seated the starters, 
the judges, and a few of the magnates of the connty. 

It was a salutary feature of those public diversions 
that all classes of society gathered together. ‘The lead- 
ing men made an effort to keep order, and they spoke 
with the more authority, as it was they who offered the 
prizes and paid all the expenses. 

At the end of an old programme, dated 1734, these 
words occur: 

“And as this Mirth is designed to be purely innocent 
and void of offence, all persons resorting there are de 
sired to behave themselves with decency and sobriety, 
the subscribers being resolved to discountenance all 
immorality with the utmost rigor.” 

The horn sounds. ‘The sportsmen are ready to begin. 
The starter and the judges are in their places, and a 
purse containing five pounds is produced, and sus- 
pended in view of the crowd. 

Twenty horses, mounted by young men, and possi 
bly, in some few cases, by a favorite colored jockey, 
are grouped ready for the race which is to begin the 
day’s sports. They are to gallop three miles, round a 

prescribed circuit, hastily indicated by stakes or other 

familiar objects. There were few fences at that day 
to obstruct the progress of man or beast. 

At the signal the twenty horses bound away on the 
course, and ten or twelve minutes after the winner 
comes panting in to receive the prize and the plaudits 
of the crowd. 

Perhaps the next entertainment would be an exhibi- 
tion of cudgelling, a favorite sport with our brawny 

| and hard-headed ancestors. 

| The game of cudgelling was something like short- 

| stick fencing, the object being to give resounding raps 

| upon the antagonist’s head. After a series of cautious 
movements, the players would warm up to their work 

{and deliver rattling blows with great rapidity, each 
good hit being rewarded by the vociferous applause of 

| the onlookers gathered in a compact ring about them. 

A beaver hat of the old-fashioned cocked description 
is brought forward as the prize of the victorious cud 
geller. A good beaver hat was a costly article in those 
days, worth, perbaps, in our present currency as much 
as fifteen dollars. 

The horn sounds again to summon the gallant fid- 
dlers of Hanover to a trial of their skill, the prize be- 
ing a new violin, brought from London by the last 
ship. 

It was common then for the boys of educated fami- 
lies to learn the violin or the flute, these being almost 

| the only instruments that could be found in the colo- 
nies. 

| <Atthe Public Diversions it was not usual to offer a 
prize for the best player. 
gramme,— 

| It is proposed that a violin be played for by twenty 

| fiddlers, no person to have the liberty of playing un 

| less he bring a fiddle with him.” 

Each player, as I conjecture, performed his favorite 
piece in the hearing of the assembly, and when all had 

played the judges put their heads together and award- 

ed the violin. Then followed a remarkable perform- 
| ance of music. 

‘After the prize is won,” continues the programme, 
“the fiddlers are all to play together, each a different 

| tune, and are to be treated by the company.” 

Next, the boys are to have a turn. ‘Twelve boys, 
| twelve years of age, run a race of one hundred and 
twelve yards, the winner of which receives a new hat 
worth twelve shillings. In those good old days, every 
| man was expected to have at least one song to sing. In 

the absence of all public entertainments given for 
money, people were obliged to entertain one another, 

and to this end nothing was more valued than song- 
singing. 

At the Public Diversions in Virginia the song-sing- 
| ers of a county often competed for a prize, such as a 
| new song-book, or something of the kind, each singer 
| singing his best song to the company. 
| Then might follow a wrestling match for a prize of 
silver buckles, or a dancing match for a pair of elegant 

shoes. 


We read in our ancient pro- 


| The entertainments sometimes concluded with a di- 
| version that excited extraordinary interest among the 
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young men. A pair of silk stockings were ex- | drink, which was probably a greater curse in the | Chancellor, ten thousand dollars. The widows of 


hibited on the platform to be given to the prettiest 
girl in the field. 

I wish I could tell the reader how the girls pre- | 
sented themselves for competition, and who made | 
the decision. Unfortunately our only record is a 
dingy piece of paper a hundred and fifty years 
old, which says,— 

















THE YOUTH’S 
K 
last century flan it is in this. 

Does this prove that our ancestors were gayer | 
and merrier than we ? 

It proves that they were /ess so! We can be| 
merry upon our own natural, unstimulated spirits. 
They required artificial aid to lift them for an | 
hour above the gloom and harrowing cares of life. ! 

















CUDGEL PLAY 





COLONIAL 


“It is proposed that a pair of handsome silk 
stockings, of one pistole value, be given to the 
handsomest young country-maid that appears in 
the field.” 

We can fancy the bevy of rosy girls, all drawn 
up in a line before the judges’ stand, blushing and 
expectant, and the judges descending to the field 
to scrutinize more closely the charms of the com- 
peting damsels. 

At the close of the exercises a repast was served 


upon the field, not indeed for the whole crowd, | 


but, as the programme expressed it, “for the sub- 
scribers and their wives.” 

“And such of them as are not so happy as to 
have wives may treat any other lady.” 

It was in some such simple and innocent way 
as this that the people of the Southern colonies 
amused themselves on days of festivity a hundred 
and fifty years ago. 

As time went on and wealth increased, the class 
of men of 
the coach-and-six appeared. Fox-hunting became 
fashionable. Col. George Washington was an ar- 
dent fox-hunter. Often he would be out three 
times a week, and sometimes chased a fox all day, 


leisure became more numerous, and 


only to lose him at last. 

We see also in the diary of Washington how 
regularly he and his wife attended the grand balls 
given every winter at Alexandria. He once wrote 
a jesting account of a ball, where nothing was 
provided for the refreshment ot the dancers but 
bread and butter, biscuit, tea and coffee. 

“Be it he adds, ‘that pocket 
handkerchiefs served the purpose of table-cloths 


remembered,” 


and napkins, «nd that no apologies were made for | 


either. I shall then distinguish this ball by the 
style and title of the Bread-and-Butter Ball.” 

Of the Northern colonies, Pennsylvania was by 
tar the wealthiest at the middle of the last centu- 

_ry. The jolly diversions of Virginia were not in 
favor in the Quaker commonwealth, where the 
chief pleasure of social gatherings appears to have 
been gormandizing. 

Even the Quakers sometimes ate and drank to 
great excess. An old chronicler reports that the 
wedding feasts of Philadelphia were enormous 
The house of the bride’s parents would be filled 
with company to dine, all of whom would stay to 
tea and toa late supper in the evening. For two 

days punch was dealt out to all callers, and every 

gentleman, even if as many as a hundred a day 
called, had the privilege of kissing the bride. 
Beside all this, the married pair gave large tea- 
parties every day for two weeks, the groomsmen 
and bridesmaids being always in attendance; and 
it was expected that a portion of the punch, the 
cakes and the meat should be sent about in the 
neighborhood, even to the merest acquaintances 
In New England, besides the rustic corn-husk 
ings, quilting-bees and house-raisings, there was 


really but one festival which can be looked back | 


upon with pleasure and approval, namely, Thanks- 
giving, which has been truly styled the Puritan 
Christmas. 

This was observed in the last century very much 
as it is in this, by the return of absent members 
of the family to their home, by feasting and un- 
hounded merriment. 

Even in New England, almost every festivity 


was more or less perverted and lowered by strong 








ME 


RRY-MAKING. 


When people drink to be merry, it is a confes- 
sion of inaptitude for merriment. Young men or- 
dering wine should say to the attendant,— 

“Waiter, we are terribly dull fellows; there is 
no wit nor gayety in us; so, bring us some wine!” 


+or 


DO THY WORK. 
Do thou thy work; it shall succeed 
In thine or in another’s day, 
And if denied the victor’s meed, 
Thou shalt not miss the toiler’s pay. 
WHITTIER. 


+o 


PENSIONS IN ENGLAND. 
| Prime Minister Gladstone recently proposed, in 
|the House of Commons, that the two principal 
heroes of the late Egyptian war should receive 
pensions of ten thousand dollars a year each. The 
pensions were to be for life, and to descend to the 
heirs male of their recipients, and were to be a re- 
ward for the Egyptian victories. But for the first 





COMPANION. 


eminent statesmen, like Lords Elgin and Mayo, 
Governors-General of India, share the bounty of 
the State to the extent of five thousand dollars a 
year each; while the servants of Queen Charlotte 
still get six hundred dollars a yeareach. The 
widow of Lord Cavendish and the sister of Mr. 
Burke, who were murdered a year ago in Phoenix 
Park, receive each three thousand dollars a year 
for life. 

Many poor men of letters, artists and musicians 
are granted, in like manner, incomes from the 
same source. 

The modern spirit of reform in England is hos- 
tile to this vast and constantly more burdensome 
system of pensions; and it is probable that the 
time is not distant when they will cease to be 
granted for the purpose of ‘maintaining in idleness | 
a large number of people, from the royal family, 
great nobles and generals and high civil officials, 
down to impecunious men of letters and artists 
who catch the royal eye. 


—_——_+oe—__—__———_ 
For the Companion. 


A PRAYER FOR LIGHT. 


I kneel before thee, Lord, oh, hear my cry— 
From its sore burden set my spirit free, | 
And give my longing wings to soar toward thee | 

Through the pure ether of the upper sky, | 

And find thee, find thee, though thou art so high! | 
Give me to eat from that most sacred 








tree 
Whose leaves of healing wave eternally. 
Fed full of life by thee, 1 shall not die, 
Or, dying, die but to be newly born 
In that glad day whereof thou art the light— | 
The light whose glories do eclipse the morn, 
And blind the sun, and put to death the night: 
O Life, O Light, O God, let me be thine— 
Sun of all Worlds, upon my darkness shine! 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


a. ae - 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

Money due from merchants in one country to 
those of another, is usually paid in what is called 
“exchange ;” and very rarely with money. Dur- 
ing the year ended June 30, 1882, the merchants of 
the United States imported, or brought goods from 
foreign countries, valued at seven hundred and 
twenty-five millions of dollars, and exported, or 
sold to merchants of other countries, goods to the 
value of seven hundred and fifty millions. Yet the 
whole amount of gold and silver coin, and bullion, 
that was sent out of the country, or brought into it, 
was less than ninety-two millions of dollars. 

The relation of the specie moved to the goods 
bought and sold was one to sixteen, or six and a 
quarter per cent. Yet even this percentage repre- 
sents many times the real proportion of the money 
which is used in paying foreign debts directly. 

The American merchant who sends grain, or 
cotton, or tobacco to England, draws against his 
exportation a bill of exchange. This is merely an 


” 
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| francs. This is the basis of the quotation of Paris 


exchange. When it is quoted at 5.21, it means 
that 5.21 francs can be had for a dollar. 

Reichsmarks, which are paid on bills drawn on 
German capitals, are quoted in still another way. 

They are actually worth, in American money, 
23.82 cents. Four of them are worth nearly a dol- 
lar,—95.28 cents. The quotation used is for four 
marks. When it is 94 3-4, it signifies that an or- 
der for four marks may be bought for 94 3-4 cents. 

It will be noticed that while a higher quotation 
of London or German exchange means that ex- 
change has advanced, the reverse is true of Paris 
exchange. The quotation 5.20 seems higher than 
5.19, but it is lower; for in the one case a dollar will 
buy five and one-fifth francs, and in the other not 
so much. 

The fact that our immense foreign trade can be 
carried on with so very small an actual movement 
of gold—which is the money of commerce—shows 
how absurd it is in our domestic trade to estimate 
whether or not we have enough money by compar- 
ing the supply with the volume of all business, or 
of dividing it by the number of people in the 
country 

+r 
FASHIONABLE SLANG. 

Here is a scene, which most readers will recognize, 
taken literally from American life. Two young girls 
meet on the street-—one accompanied by a gentleman 
of her own age. 

“Why, Emily! I did not expect to meet you! How 
lovely !” 

They kiss. 

“Oh, perfectly splendid! I just came home last 
night.” 

“*How lovely! You had a splendid time?” 

“Oh, it was just perfect! We went as far as the 
mountains !”’ 

‘Mountains! Oh, Aow delightful!” 

“Yes, awfully nice! I rode on the engine!” 

“How lovely !”’ 

“Yes, just splendid.” 
this evening?” 

“Oh yes. It will be lovely! 

“Oh yes.” 

“How perfect !” 

“Oh yes, lovely! Good-by, dear.” 

“Good-by, dear.”” They kiss again, to the delecta- 
tion of a policemen, two grinning shopmen and half- 
a-dozen boys. 

Now it will be supposed that these were coarse girls, 
belonging to the less refined or vulgar class. Not at 
all. They were the educated daughters of men prom- 
inent for scholarship and intellect. They have been 
reared in homes where they were surrounded by all 
the influences of refinement and intelligence. 

More than this: Emily is a girl who, in her own 
home, is shrewd, sensible and womanly. Her compan- 
ion, alone with mother and brothers, is noted for her 
good, plain sense and quiet manners. 

Why should these girls, then, suddenly fall into lisp, 


You are coming to Laura’s 


You are coming?” 





| order upon a bank or a great commercial house 


in England for a certain sum in pounds sterling. 
The dry goods importer who wishes to pay for 
silks, or woollen goods purchased in London, 
buys bills of exchange to the amount desired, and 
sends them to the selling merchant in London. 
The transactions are completed by the transfer 
of a certain sum of money in London from the ac- 
count of one house to that of another, which is 
effected through the banks and the clearing-house. 





time in the history of Parliament, these pensions 
were so strongly resisted that the Prime Minister 
withdrew his proposal, and substituted for it one 
that the rewards should take the form of a sum 
of money. 

The two men upon whom it was proposed to 
confer these pensions were Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
the victor at the decisive battle of Tel-el-Kebir, 
and Sir Beauchamp Seymour, the admiral in com- 
mand of the fleet which bombarded Alexandria. 
| Both these officers have been created peers of the 
realm, Sir Garnet becoming Lord Wolseley of 
| Egypt, and Sir B. Seymour, Lord Alcester 
| ‘The fact that the pensions proposed by the Min- 
istry were so strenuously and effectively opposed, 
in itself shows that a new era has dawned in Eng- 
|land. The general and the admiral who, with far 


superior forces, both in numbers and in discipline, | twenty-three millions in specie more than we re- | 


defeated a semi-barbarous and ill-equipped army 
in Egypt, received an ample reward in their re- 
nown, their advancement to the honors of heredi- 


tary peers, and the generous pay allowed to their | 


advanced rank in the British army. 

Already the people of England live under a 
grievous weight of taxation made necessary in 
part by the system of pensions granted to persons 
of high station, and often already possessed of 
ample means; and the more advanced members 
of the House of Commons protested against the 
proposed additional burden which would have 
been created had these pensions been voted. 
| A list of the persons who now enjoy the annual 
income from the British treasury would more than 
exhaust the space occupied by this article. It 
would include not only the large grants made to 
the Queen and her sons, daughters and grandchil- 
dren; not only the pensions given to retired army, 
naval and civil officers, but the stipends awarded 
to a host of other persons for very many and va- 
rious reasons. 


turies. The Duke of Grafton, for instance, still 


receives a pension granted to an ancestor of two | 


hundred years ago and his heirs, simply because 


that ancestor was an illegitimate son of King | 


Charles II. The heirs of William Penn receive 
no less than twenty thousand dollars a year from 
the treasury. 

An ex-Speaker of the House of Commons gets 
twenty thousand dollars a year for life, and an ex 





Many of these pensions have been paid for cen- | 


How very little money is really needed to do for- 
eign business may be shown by an illustration. 

| In the year 1881—82 we bought goods from 
other countries—chiefly sugar—from Cuba, to the 
value of more than seventy million dollars. We 
|exported thither goods worth twelve millions. 
Was the fifty-eight millions that made the differ- 
ence in amount between what our merchants had 
| sold and bought settled with gold and silver? By 
}/no means. On the contrary, during the same 
| year we imported three millions in specie from 
Cuba, and exported only two-thirds of a million 
thither 

| On the other hand, while we imported less than 
/two hundred millions’ worth from the British 
| Isles, and exported to them goods valued at more 
| than four hundred millions, we sent to England 


| ceived from England. 

The explanation of these facts is very simple. 
England is properly termed the “clearing house of 
the world.” We pay for our sugar bought in Cuba, 
our coffee bought in Brazil, our hides and wool 
from the Rio Plate in South America, and our tea 
from China, with “exchange” on London. 

No “exchange” on New York, or so little that 
it is not worth mentioning, is drawn in foreign 
countries. Probably the time is not far distant 
when the magnitude of our commerce, which bids 
fair to exceed that of any other country in the 
world, will lead to the adoption of a system of 
drawing exchange on America, as a matter of 
convenience. 

But we also draw exchange on Paris and Frank- 
fort and other European capitals. The amount of 
this business is, however, comparatively small. 
By far the largest business is done in exchange on 
London. 

Exchange is quoted in various ways. A pound 
sterling is valued at $4.86.65 in American money, 
gold being the standard of both the sovereign and 
the dollar. The quotation of exchange in our 
money markets represents the value of pounds 
sterling in American gold dollars. Thus, when ex- 

| change is at 4.8314 a person can buy in New York 
| or Boston an order to pay ten pounds sterling in 
London for $48.35. 

Paris exchange is quoted on an entirely different 
| system. The franc is worth a very little less than 


| 19.3 cents. That is, one dollar is worth 5.1819 





and giggle, and silly hyperbole which are unnatural to 
them? Simply because a young man was present, and 
because the, instinct is strong in many girls to produce 
the impression of enthusiastic vivacity and sweetness 
upon every man they meet. 

Now no young man, unless he is absolutely silly, is 
deceived by this gurgling affectation. Indeed, few 
men or women are deceived by any affectation what- 
ever. 

The use of exaggerated adjectives, repeated ad nau- 
seam, without regard to sense, is peculiarly American. 
It is charitable to suppose that it is unconsciously ac- 
quired, and that the victims to it are ignorant of the 
effect of the perpetual babbling reiteration of one or 
two unhappy words. 

We would advise the young girls who read the Com- 
panion to write down their conversation for an hour, 
and to judge of it fairly. They may measurably hear 
themselves as others hear them, and the result, if not 
pleasant, will be wholesome. 
tO 

LIFE IN THE PALACE, 

A correspondent of a Vienna journal gives an inter- 
esting sketch of the daily life of the Czar and his fam- 
| ily in their palace at Gatchina, which is literally their 
prison, as they dare not leave it without peril of assas- 
| sination. 
| The Czar is occupied during several hours of the day 

with affairs of State, examining and signing papers, 
The ruler of one-fifth of the earth’s surface actu- 
ally works as hard and continuously as the poorest 
clerk in a shop. 

He enjoys none of the pomp and glory of his posi- 
| tion. His relaxation is an occasional game of cards, 
listening at the telephone to the opera in St. Peters- 
| burg, and above all, a romp with his children. Every 
afternoon he plays battle-dore and shuttle-cock with 
them, and then, and then only, he is heard to laugh 
heartily. 

The Czarina, who was once the light-hearted Prin- 
cess Dagmar of the Danish court, under the influence 
of this perpetually haunting fear, has grown reserved 
and gloomy. 

Untitled people, especially Americans who are so far 
removed from class distinctions, are apt to look upon 
royal folk as different in some intangible way from 
themselves. But it is the same man and woman every- 
where, looking out from the grime of the coal-heaver, 
or the imperial purple. 

“Tt was a mistake to put me on a throne,” King 
Humbert of Italy is reported to have said. “I ought 
| to be a sergeant and drill a regiment. That is what I 
like to do, and that is what I can do.” 
| Middle-aged people will recollect a pretty incident of 
| Queen Victoria’s coronation. When the great nobles 
| of the realm came in turn to swear allegiance to the 
| fair young girl, her gray-haired uncle stepped forward 
| to kneel with the others. But she hastily descended 
| the steps of the throne, raised him, and reverently 
bent her head for his blessing. 
| The action thrilled through the hearts of the people 
| as did the kiss which Garfield gave to his aged mother 

when he was sworn in as ruler of the nation; and for 
| the same reason; because it showed that rulers are 
| not political hines, but h and wives, sons 
| and fathers, lfke ourselves. 





| 
etc. 
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THE YOUT 





“A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of 
things he possesseth,” nor in his position, but in the 
love in his heart for those who are near to him, and for 
Him who gave him friends, mother, wife, and child. 

—\——~<~oe—__—_ 
PRONOUNCE THEM! 

For years past our newspapers and other periodicals 
have at intervals amused their readers by giving a list 
of the apparently unpronounceable names of the Maine 
lakes. For example: 

Mooselukmaguntic, 

Apmoogeenagamook, 

Abolgecarmaguscook,—e?t als. 

These are puzzling enough, but a contributor of the 
Companion takes great credit to himself for having im- 
ported recently from Mexico, for the purpose of driv- 
ing the printers crazy, another and far superior list of 
jaw-breaking names—the merits of which he feels sure 
all our contemporaries will at once recognize. We 
have not been so selfish as to copyright it. It shall be 
common property. 

Not wishing to discourage the reader at once, we will 
present first the name of one of the beautiful snow- 
clad volcanoes which tower on the southern rim of the 
Valley of Mexico. 

Ixtaccihuatl. 

At present itis one of the American tourist’s first 
tasks, on visiting the Mexican capital, to properly pro- 
nounce this word; and it usually takes the average 
man from two days toa week, according to the sup- 
pleness of his vocal organs, todo this. This is its pro- 
nunciation: Zats-starts-see-wart-l, with the accent on 
the next to the final syllable. 

Try next the Aztec word for a kiss. This briefly- 
named token of affection, is much prolonged; drawn 
out, in fact, by this ancient and singular people. Here 
it is: 

Teteunamiquiliztli. 

One can all but hear the shrill smack with which it 
terminates. It would be a useless and vain torture of 
the English alphabet to attempt to give its pronuncia- 
tion. The word, however, reminds us of what we may 
call its opposite in the Aztec word for torture, which 


ici 


join the Confederate army, while the late war was be- | 
ing fought.” 

The young men assented to his remark, and he con- 
tinued, ‘Well, then, let me tell you that you have been 
talking about an event of which you know little. I) 
was there; and I had all the fighting that I wanted or 
shail want for the rest of my life.” 

“Who are you, sir?” asked one of the young men, 
irritated at the stranger’s words. 

“T am Joseph E. Johnston, sir!” and he rejoined his 
friends. 


—_——_<o-—__—— 


GERMAN AUDIENCES. 
A German audience is a very different kind of an au- 
dience from an American, particularly in its reception 
of a foreign celebrity. We begin by wel ing the 


H’S 





| None are genuine without it. 


COMPANION. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Initations and counterfeits have again appeared. Be 
sure that the word “HORSFORD'S” is on thg wrapper. 
[Adv, 


——_———~>— - -—— 

The “Golden Bloom of Youth” 
may be retained by using Dr.Pierce’s “Favorite Prescrip- 
tion,” a specific for “female complaints.” By druggists. 


Fducatl 


sic. Under College management. 
First-class instructors. Px 


ferred. Address Prof. F. B. RICE. 
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for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, O. Thorough and 
cheap. All Academy and Col- 
lege studies. 1500 students. 
Address J. B. T. MARSH, Sec’y. 

. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF =(\) lj 
by ll 


Expenses 
ow. Class or privaie lessons, as pre- 





mancesliiennennnn 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best alterative, tonic, diu- 

retic, and blood purifier ever produced. [Adv. 
sti +0 sclera 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla rouses the liver in the spring 

and drives away that extreme tired and sleepy feeling. 


= - 
The best Tooth-Powder is BROwN’s CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE. JOHN I. BROWN & SONS. 








stranger with two or three rounds of applause, and we 
eagerly seize every chance to encourage him. 

Not so an assembly of Germans. The supreme ab- 
horrence of a German is what he styles humbug, which 
is one of the first English words he learns; and, ac- 
cordingly, he braces his mind against a new-comer, 
waiting to see what he can do before he expresses ap- 
proval. 

When Edwin Booth recently appeared on the Berlin 
stage, he was received by a crowded audience in abso- 
lute silence. ‘You could have heard a pin drop,” says 
one who was present. 

At the end of the first act, there was some applause, 
which was, however, promptly suppressed. He had 
not yet quite proved that he was no‘‘humbug.”” It was 
not until the close of the third act that the audience 
allowed itself to give way to its feelings, and then the 
applause was emphatic, long-continued and universal. 

That is the German way of receiving a stranger. 
Upon the whole, we prefer our way. 
——+@o—- — — 

A CHOICE OF DRIVERS. 

Anecdotes of “the peace of 1783,’’ after the close of 
the Revolutionary War, are of more or less interest 
during this centennial year. One enterprising patriot’s 
bit of experience is presented in the following: One 
of the first, if not the very first, of Americans to at- 








is tetlayhiouiltiliztli. When this has been tly 
examined, let the reader take,— 
Ichpopochtin,—meaning girls, 
Telpopochtin, boys, 


4 47, iJol: 41, 





huilli, the pay of a cour- 
ier, 

Tetlatolaniliatli, a demand, 

Mimmiatin, cats. 

Now please enunciate, softly and distinctly, Notlazx- 
omahuiztespixcatatzin, the Aztec word for their pater- 
nal priest. 

There are many more such words; a superabun- 
dance, in fact. But the above will probably suffice for 
the reader’s first exercise in Aztec. 

——-— $e” ————_— 
“HARD TO BEAR.” 

Gen. Jackson adhered, even during his Presidency, 
to certain peculiarities of pronunciation which he had 
acquired in his youth. He would, for instance, pro- 
nounce the word development, as though it were written 
devil-ope-ment, with a strong accent upon “‘ope.”’ Con- 
versing one day with a foreign minister who had been 
educated in England, the general said “‘devil-ope-ment.” 
In the course of a sentence or two, the minister pro- 
nounced the word correctly. 

“I repeat it, Mr. ——,” continued the President, 
“this measure is essential to the devil-ope-ment of our 
resources.” 





“Really, sir,” said the minister, “I consider the de- 
vel-opment of your country” —— with a marked ac- 
cent upon the vel. 

“Excuse me, Mr. ——,” exclaimed the President, 


‘you may call it de-vel-opment, if you please; but I 
say devil-ope-ment, and will say devil-ope-ment as long 
as I revere the memory of good old Dr. Waddell!” re- 
ferring to a famous preacher. 

Another man, aged and good, but ignorant and sus- 
picious, was once greatly disturbed by a word with 
which he was not familiar. He imagined his neigh- 
bor Dillon had a grudge against him, and brooded 
over the surmise until he believed Dillon to be his 
bitter enemy. His family tried in vain to convince hm 
to the contrary. 

One evening, in a church-meeting, the old man arose 
and stated his grievance. Mr. Dillon could hardly be- 
lieve his ears. He sprang to his feet as the old man 
sat down. 

“Why, my dear brother!” exclaimed he; “you are 
wholly mistaken. I yourenemy! Why, such a thought 
never entered my mind. Indeed! indeed! you are 
under an hallucination;’? and the surprised broth- 
er sat down, thinking he had convinced the old man 
that he was mistaken. The meeting went on, but just 
before it closed, the old gentleman again arose. 

“Brothren,” said he, in tremulous tones, “I’ve felt 
bad over this, and it’s been pretty hard to bear; but 
when Frank Dillon gets up in meetin’, afore you all, 
an’ declares that I’m ‘full of hellish notions,’ an’ not a 
voice, not one, is raised against it, it’s—it’s too much. 
I’ve been a member here fifty years a’most, but,’”’ and 
he straightened his bowed form, “I shall never come 
in here again while such things are said an’ accepted.” 

And it was only after much effort that the poor old 
man was made to understand the meaning of the word 
hallucination. 

—~@e—___—_—_ 
HIS EXPERIENCE. 

A suggestive scene was witnessed, not long since, in 
the corridor of a New York hotel. Several young men 
from the South, who had been long enough in the city 
to acquire the dress and-manners of “dudes,” were 
talking politics. 

Their conversation indicated that they prided them- 
selves on not being yet “re-constructed,” and that the 
possibility of another war between the North and the 
South was a topic of agreeable speculation. Several 
boasts were made by the young gentlemen of what 
they would do in the way of fighting, should a civil 
war again break out. 

The talk of the youthful Hotspurs was so loud that 
it compelled the attention of a group of gentlemen 
standing near. One of the group paused in his conver- 
sation, and suddenly said to his friends,— 

“Excuse me, but I saink I have a little work to do 
over there!”” 

Joining the young men, he said, “I think, gentlemen, 


tempt cial intercourse with Russia was the 
Yankee merchant-sailor, Capt. Peara. Very soon after 
the conclusion of peace, he sailed for the land of the 
Czars with a cargo, and displayed the stars and stripes 
in the harbor of Cronstadt. 


After his arrival in St. Petersburg, he accepted an 
invitation to dine with the merchants with whom he 
was trading, and among the large number of guests at 
the dinner, he met an English lady who discovered his 
nationality, and showed a rather too pronounced deter- 
mination to quiz him. 

To her various questions the captain—who was a 
entleman as well as a sailor—returned answers satis- 
actory to all the company except herself. She was ev- 

idently resolved not to be satisfied. The following dia- 
logue, however, ended the conversation, leaving no 
more to be said: 

‘*Have the rich people in your country any carriages? 
—for I suppose there are some who call themselves 
rich,” inquired the lady. 

“My residence,” replied the captain, ‘is in a small 
town on an island, where there are but few carriages 
kept; but in the cities and larger towns on the main- 
land, there are a number that are kept in a style suited 
to our republican manners.” 

“1 can’t think where you find your drivers; I should 
not think the Americans would know how to drive a 
coach.” 

“We find no difficulty on that account, madam; we 
- have plenty of drivers by sending to England for 
them.” : 
“JT should think’? (speaking rather tartly) “the 
Americans ought to drive the English, instead of the 
English driving the Americans.”’ 

“We did drive them, madam, in the late war. 
the peace we permit the English to drive us.” 

The lady half-choked with rage, sat mute a minute 
and soon left the room. 

i en 
IRISH FACTION FIGHTS. 

Among the miseries brought upon Ireland by the use 
of whiskey were the Faction Fights, wherein the 
O’Kellys belabored the skulls of the O’Learys, because 
they belonged toa rival clan. It was a high compli- 
ment which one of Father Mathew’s converts paid to 
the labors of the Apostle of Temperance, when he 
said, “‘At the last fair in Tralee there wasn’t a stick 
lifted; but the Lawlers and the Cooleens met for the 
first time in the memory of man widout laving a dead 
boy to be carried home to the widdy’s cabin.”” In Mr. 
8. C. Hall’s “‘Retrospect of a Long Life,” there is re- 
ported a scene which illustrates the traditional story of 
the drunken Irishman rushing about a fair, beseeching 
some one to tread upon the tail of his coat. Mr. Hall 
says: 

I was visiting a magistrate in Kerry County, when a 
stalwart fellow was brought in, a prisoner, charged 
with nearly killing an old bald-headed man, whose 
head was a bloody mass. 

Being asked to swear information against the accused 
who had wounded him, the injured man was silent, and 
on being pressed refused to say anything. 

The magistrate turned to the culprit and said, “Are 
you not ashamed to have killed this old man, who will 
not give information against you? Had you any ill- 
will to him?” 

“Oh, none at all, yer Honor; I never saw him before 
to-day.” 

“Then, what made you do it?” 

“Well, I'll tell yer Honor God’s truth. Ye see, I 
came late into the fair. Luck was agin me, for all the 
fighting was over; so, as I was strutting about, looking 
for some boy to cross a stick wid, I saw this poor man’s 
bald head poked out of a slit of the tent that he might 
cool it; and it looked so inviting that, for the sowl o’ 
me, I couldn’t help hitting the blow.” 


——_——+or+_—__—_—_ 
FAST TRAINS. 

The fastest trains in the world are run on English 
railways, but the speed is never so great as some peo- 
ple imagine. “The Flying Dutchman” and “The Fly- 
ing Zulu,” on the Great Western Railway, run between 
London and Bath at the rate of fifty-three and one-half 
miles an hour. 


The Great Northern trains between London and 
York maintain a speed of forty-eight miles an hour, 
and one of the trains of this road makes the distance 
between London and Leeds, one hundred and eighty- 
six and one-half miles, in four hours and five minutes. 

The quickest trains run in the United States are 
between New York and Philadelphia, some of them at- 
taining a speed of forty-seven and two-thirds miles an 
our. 

The tendency of railway managers is not toward 

jal trains of extraordinary rapidity, however, 
ough they are increasing the average speed. The 
locomotives that can make a speed of forty-seven miles 
an hour are extremely heavy, and soon wear out the 
tracks; but an average speed of sixty miles an hour, 
even for long = is entirely feasible. At some points 
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from your conversation, that you were too young to 





A THOROUGHLY GOOD STORY. 


BUT YET A WOMAN. 


By Arthur 8S. Hardy, $1.25. 


A striking story, of which the scenes are laid in France 
and Spain. The Atlantic Monthly says, “It is a positive 
pleasure to take up a book so penetrated by high and 
noble thought. * * * It is long since we have seen the 
finer qualities of womanhood so generously and so subtly 
displayed.” 

“Its unflagging interest, pure tone, admirable style, 
and lofty lesson, are factors that go to the making of 
a rarely good novel.”—Chicago Tribune. 

“Mr. Howells may contest with him in some details, 
but not in the general effect; nor can Henry James be 
held his equal.”—Springfield Republican. 





BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION OF 


HAWTHORNE’S WORKS 


With Introductory Notes by GEORGE P. LATHROP, 
Hawthorne's son-in-law. An original etching and vig- 
nette woodcut in each volume. In twelve volumes, 
crown 8vo. Each $2.00. 


I. Twice-Told Tales, 

II. Mosses from an Old Manse, 

III, The House of the Seven Gables, and The 
Snow-Image. 

The Wonder-Book, Tanglewood Tales, 
and Grandfather’s Chair. 

The Scarlet Letter, and The Blithedale 
Romance, 

The Marble Faun. 

VIII. Our Old Home and English Note- 
Books. 

American Note-Books. 

French and Italian Note-Books. 

Dolliver Romance, Fanshawe, 
mius Felton, etc. 

Tales and Sketches, with Biographical 
Sketch and Index, 

“In many respects the most severely simple and 
chastely rich books that have ever come from the fa- 
mous Riverside Press.”"—New York Times. 


Iv. 
Vv. 


vi. 
vil, 


rx. 
x 
xI. 


Septi- 
XII. 





*,*For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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orite with SUNDAY SC 


its exceptionally large sale. 


TEE EEASce LIGHT. 


$3.25. 


Light and Life ! 


A SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


hat has risen at once to its proper place as a great fav- 


OOL SINGERS. 
By R. M. McINTOSH. Price 35 Cts. 


Published in two editions; one with the ordinary round 


notes, and one with the patent character notes. 


Considering the selection of subjects, the tasteful and 


delightful music, and the spirited and beautiful poetry, 
LIGHT AND LIFE need not fear comparison with any 
other collection. 


MINSTREL SONGS, °©? AxP NEw. 


This capital collection of popular favorites continues 
Don’t fail to try a copy. 
12 cts, 

EMPERANCE JEWELS. 35 cts. 

TEMPERANCE GLEE BOOK, 40 cts. 
_ Three powerful temperance works that should be 
familiar friends in every temperance organization. ‘The 
best of music. 


New England Conservatory Method for Piano. 


A grand book, extensively used by teachers. 
Has been well tested by use in the great consérvatory. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. Boston. 





2 HABLA V. ESPANOL? 
PARLEZ-VOUS FRANCAIS? 
Spreden Sie Dentfdh ? 


IN TEN WEEKS 


You can, at your own home, by 


Dr. Richard 8. Rosenthal’s 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 


Learn to speak fluently either Spanish, 
french or German, for the nom- 
inal price of $5.00, 

All subscribers—$5.00 for each language— 
become actually pupils of Dr. Rosenthal, who 
corrects all exercises, and corresponds with 
them in regard to any difficulties which may 
occur, 

Specamen Copy. 
Spanish, French or German, 

Says THE NATION, New York: “This is 
without doubt the best system ever devised 
for learning to speak a foreign language ina 
short time.” 

Send $5.00 for full subscription, with 
privilege of having all your exercises cor- 
rected and questions answered. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
299--305 Washington St. BOSTON, MASS, 


25 cents. 





















If you are going into the country 
Summer, do not fail to take 
one of our Air-Guns with 
you and have a grand time, 


~ 











lial 
also manufacture Nickel-Plated 
ddress. 


WEsT POINT, N. Y., May 16th, 1881, 
Quackenbush—Y our Air-Gun is the best arm for 


AM. 
elementary target practice I ever saw. 

Very truly yours, 
RD S. FARROW, U.S. Army, 


EDWA 
Instructor of Military Tactics at the U. 8S. Academy. 


MIDDLEBURY, VT., Sept. 14, 1882. 
H. M. Quackenbush—1 have one of your Air-Guns pur- 
chased several years since. It has afforded me a great 
deal of amusement and I still value it highly as a means 


of ne friends, and have also found it very ef- 
fective in the slaughter of Frogs a species of game I am 
partialto. Yourstruly, R.M. BAILEY (Publisher). 


126 Nassau St., NEW YORK, April 23, 1883. 
H. M. Quackenbush—We recommend your Air-Guns for 
Shooting Galleries in preference to any other make; they 
give our customers entire satisfaction. The new im- 
provements made please us greatly. 
Yours Fospecttally, 
PEcK & SNYDER, Dealers in Sporting Goods. 








AIR-GUNS. 


aad 








We manufacture a full assortment of 
Air-Guns. Every family should have 
one. You can entertain yourself and 
company at all times, indoors and out, 


besides touch up trespassing cats and dogs, kill rats and small game, 
or start a shooting gallery and make money with them. Our Guns 
are extremely simple in construction; well made and handsomely 
finished; easily operated and shoot with force and accuracy, and not 
ble to get out of order. 
Nut P 
Illustrated Price-List sent on ay 


All first-class gun-dealers sell them. We 


icks and Cracks, Stair Rods, Foot Lathes, etc. 


H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Herkimer, N, Y. 


A FEW OF MANY UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 


WATERTOWN, MASS., Dec, 22, 1881. 
H. M. Quackenbush—Your Air-Gun deserves success ; 
much can be learned by —— with it. 
Respectfully yours, 
T. T.S. LAIDLEY, Colonel U. 8. Army. 


OFFICE OF THE GATLING GUN Co,? 
HARTFORD, CONN. May 15, 1881. 
H. M. Quackenbush—Y our Air-Gun is the best I ever 
saw. Yours truly, R. J. GATLING. 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVERSITY,? 
CARBONDALE, ILLS., April 20, 1883. § 
H. M. Quackenbush—I have owned one of your Air- 

Guns over two years. It has afforded my friends and 

self great pleasure. Jery truly, 

. - H. T. REED, Lieut. U. 8. Army. 
MONTROSE, PA., Oct. 28, 1882. 
H. M. Quackenbush—I have one of your Air Guns that 

has been in constant use six years and it is nearly as 

good as the day I bought it. Truly yours, C. M. REED. 





Magic Lantern at a low price has never been known unt 


“I received the Ruby Magic Lantern safely. It works 
picture on the screen in all its beauties and clearness 


“I gave an exhibition at our school-house with the Ruby 
that night."—ALBERT E. ROGERS, Burton, Kansas. 
exhibitions at their home. . With each Lantern we give 48 
more of our subscribers in this fine Magic Lantern. 


Exhibition Tickets, 1 Lecture Book describing the views, 24 
interest to all, both young and old. 


will GIVE FREE any one of the following: 


Knife, price $1.00;~Genuine Stone Sleeve Button 
$1.25 per pair. 
CONDITIONS OF THIS OFFER. 





e speed of “ Flying Dutchman” is even greater 
than that. 


Publishers of the Youth's Companion, 


OUR GREAT OFFER FOR JUNE 


now offer you. For a full description of this Lantern see our Premium List, page 444. 


Lanterns.”"—P. H. TOMPKINS, Van Buren, Iowa, April 6, 1883. 
10 cents a ticket, and the room was nearly full. The Lantern earned me nearly $13 


With this Magic Lantern almost any boy or girl can EARN MONEY by giving 
you ought to sell at5or10centseach. We make this special offer to interest many 


This Lantern Outfit consists of 1 Magic Lantern, 1 Show Bill, 48 


THE SPECIAL OFFER FOR JUNE ONLY. . 


To any person ordering our Magic Lantern Outfit during June we 


Life of Garfield, price $150: Tennyson’s Poems complete, 
price $1.00; Longfellow’s Poems complete, price $1.00: Whit- 
tier’s Poems complete, price $1.00; Four-Bladed Pearl Handle 


You shall send us #1.50, which is the price of the Lantérn; also 35 
cts. for postage and packing for the Lantern, and also % cts. for postage and packing of any one of the elegant gifts 
we offer with the Lantern.—in all only $2.10 for the Lantern and the Present, delivered to you free of all charges. 

Remember this is a great opportunity to procure elegant presents for the future. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 











il we invented the one we 


splendidly, and throws a 
equal to the costly Magic 


Magic Lantern. I charged 


Exhibition Tickets, which 


Jine Views of 


8, extra fine, 








41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 














For the Companion. 


GOD’S AND OURS. 


Ours yester-e’en, and God’s to-night, 
She needeth not our pity, 

The little child, who walks in light 
Of the Celestial City. 


So softly did the Lord unclose 
The crystal gleaming portal, 

We knew not when her spirit rose, 
To rest in realms Immortal! 


With folded hands upon the breast, 
The wee hands made for kisses, 

She lieth in that dreamless res 
That human sleeping misses, 





For us the silence in the room 
Broke but by earthsome noises,— 
For her the light—beyond the gloom, 
And sound of choral voices. 


What gracious knowledge now is hers, 
Beyond our highest knowing,— 

Who waits where Heaven's soft breathing stirs 
The palms celestial growing? 


We lean toward Gates left half-ajar, 
To list the mystic singing,— 

And see, beyond a single star, 
The Asphodels upspringing— 


The light sets all the Tree aglow 
Whose leaves have perfect healing; 
Beside the River's gentle flow,— 
And o'er our spirits stealing, 





A knowledge that within the breast 
God sends in such affliction 
Falls softly as the needed rest 
Of sent benediction, 
And so we drift beyond the bounds 
Of earthly surrow sent us, 
Hyshed soft to sleep with sweetest sounds 
f heavenly music lent us, 
LIDA LEWIS WATSON, 
+o 


For the Companion. 
GO AND DO IT. 

A few years ago, there lived in New York City 
a woman whom we shall call Mrs. Lewis, well 
known in the world of art and society, and Mar- 
garet Hopkins, a poor seamstress. One had fame, 
wealth and a happy home. She was brilliant, 
warm-hearted, witty, and the darling of many 
friends. 

The other—a ‘thin, sharp-featured, melancholy 
“old maid’’—belonged to the world represented in 
the cheap boarding-house, where she earned a 
scanty livelihood. 

Through some circumstance, unnecessary to 
mention here, the women had been brought to- 
gether, and a real, deep friendship sprung up be- 
tween the two. There was a keen sympathy of 
taste and feeling which brought them near to each 
other. 

For years this was Margaret’s only gleam of 
pleasure in life. Her friend had too much tact to 
offer her money which she was too proud to ac- 
cept, but she gave her companionship. She took 
her from the alley where she lived out to the green 
hills and river-side. She read to her; went with 
her to hear noble music and to look at great works 
of art. 

Margaret had known nothing but hard, coarse 
poverty. Her work would never be any higher 
than the sewing of cheap coats and trousers. The 
only glimpses which came to her of nature, of the 
world of beauty and refinement; her highest ideas 
of God and of the loving Saviour,—came to her 
through this one sympathetic friend. 

In the winter of 1875, she was attacked by a 
slow, painful disease. Mrs. Lewis came to her 
every day, and cheered and comforted her in every 
way. 

About Christmas she apparently recovered. 
There seemed to be no necessity for daily visits. 
The cold was intense. Mrs. Lewis’s engagements 
were pressing, and she was not strong. In short, 
it needed a little effort to find her way to the obscure 
quarter where her friend lived, and she did not 
make it. In the meantime Margaret began to sink 
rapidly. She would not send for her friend. 

“She is ill, or she would come to me,” she said. 

Day atter day passed, week after week. One 
spring morning Mrs. Lewis, with a twinge of con- 
science for having neglected ‘“‘poor Margaret” so 
long, drove to the house laden with spring flowers. 
When she found her way to her room, its aspect 
of chill neatness alarmed her. The fire was out. 
The sewing-machine was closed and stood against 
the wall. 

“Margaret!” she called; “Margaret!” 

The landlady appeared. ‘We buried her yes- 
terday,” she said. ‘I wish you had come earlier, 
ma'am. Every day she would make me put her 
chair by the window where she could see the cor- 
ner of the street you must turn, and when it grew 
dark she would say, ‘Maybe to-morrow she’ll 
come.’ No, there aint nothing you can do now, 
thank you. Her debts is paid, an’ she’s gone. 

Nothing to be done but to lay the flowers on her 
grave, and to think how little an effort would have 
soothed and brightened the last days of her barren 
life. 

**Not all the sins of my life,” said this woman, 
aSerwards, “hurt me as much to remember as 
does this carelessness, for it is irreparable. I never 
can ask Margaret to torgive me.” 


” 


Remember the vast solitude in which poverty | 
and age dwell apart. Go into that solitude as one 
sent by your Master. Makc the little effort. The 
time is short; and once gone, it never will return 
to you. 


——__+@-———__ 
TWO WAR PICTURES. 

Through all the “pomp and circumstance”—the 
show of plumes and banners and brave array of men, 
where hostile armies face each other—there is always 
seen the “skeleton in armor,” the emblem and image 
of death. In the quiet intervals of strife, as well as 
when battles are raging, the dread spectre is always 
there. A reminiscence of 1861, near Hunter’s Mills, 
presents a specimen picture of “death on the lookout.” 
At a hill-top cottage, where Gen. Meade had his head- 
quarters, a group of officers and soldiers stood gazing 
at something through their telescopes. There was a 
confusion of voices in rapid comment. 


First one voice said emphatically, “No, it isn’t! 
sure it isn’t.” 

Another voice replied, “It is /” 

“Can you make out his shoulder-bar?” 

**W hat’s the color of his coat?” 

“Gray!” 

“No, it’s butternut!” 

‘Has he a musket?”’ 

“Yes, he is levelling it!” 

At this the group scattered in every direction. 

“Pshaw!”’ said one; “‘we’re out of range. Besides, | 
it’s a telescope that he has Zounds! it’s a Confed- 
erate, and he’s seconnoitring our camp!” 

‘The figure was probably a mile distant. It was that 
of aman in gray, standing in the middle of the road, | 
just at the ridge of a hill. 

“There, he’s going /” exclaimed a private, excitedly. | 
‘©Where’s the man that was to try a bead on him?” 

Several of the men started impulsively for their ri- 
fles, and some officers called for their horses. 

“There go his knees out of sight below the brow of 
the hill—his body is behind the hill!—now bis head’’— 
Crack! crack! crack! the rifles spluttered from the 
edge of the mill, and like as many rockete darted a 
score of horsemen through the creek and up the steep. 
Directly a faint hurrah pealed from the camp nearest 
the mill. It passed to the next camp and the next, for 
all were now earnestly watching; and finally a medley 
of cheers shook the air and the ear. Thousands of 
brave men Were shouting the requiem of one life that 
had been blotted out. The rash Confederate had bought, 
for his temerity, a bullet in the brain. 

The following scene is under the open sky, the 
unsheltered condition of many a “‘field-hospital” in the 
early days of the war: 

After the Battle of Fair Oaks, five hundred wounded 
Alabamians lay at Peach Orchard in the mud and rain. 
Union surgeons and soldiers were doing all they could 
for them, preparatory to their removal to the sanitary 
boats at White-House. 

“Doctor,” gasped one fine, athletic fellow,—he had 
been married only three days before,—‘‘doctor, I feel 


I’m 











cold. Is this death? It seems to be creeping to my 
heart. I have no feeling in my feet, and my thighs are 
numb.” 





A Federal soldier came along with a bucket of hot 
soup, and proceeded to fill the canteens and plates. He 
appeared to be a relative of Mark Tapley, and pos- 
sessed much of that estimable person’s jollity. 
“Come, pardner,” he said, “drink yer sup! Now, 
old boy, this’ll warm ye; sock it down, and yer’ll see 
yer sweetheart soon. You dead, Ally-bammy! Go 
*way, now. You'll live a hundred years, you will. 
“What! Not any? 

“Git out; you'll t slap on yer legs next week, and 
have another shot at me the week arter; you know you 
will. Oh, you rebil! say, you with the butternut trous- 
ers, wake up and take some of this. Hello, lad, pard- 
ner! Wake up!” 

He stirred him gently with his hand; he bent down 
to touch his face. A grimness came over his merri- 
ment. The man was dead.—Campaigns of a Non- 
Combatant. 

+Or 


“BOYCOTTING” IN INDIA, 

Scholars tell us that we are an Indo-European race. 
That we, as well as our language, laws and customs 
began ages ago among the mountains of northern In. 
dia. Even our nursery stories were told centuries ago 
by Indian mothers to their restless children. Our fa. 
vorite jokes are veritable ‘Joe Millers” to Indian vil- 
lages. Ireland, however, prides herself upon an origi- 
nal method of resisting English domination, known as 
“Boycotting.”” But in the life of Lord Lawrence it is 
told how he encountered that same sort of passive re. 
sistance in India, forty-five years ago. Condensed, 
the story is as follows: 


A feud had arisen between the Mussulman and Hinda 
inhabitants of the town of Remari. ‘The Hindoos had 
a prejudice against the slaughter of an ox, which they 
hold to be a sacred animal. 

The Mussulmans, on the other hand, wished to eat 
beef, as it was cheaper than either mutton or goat. As 
they were a small minority of the population, they had 
in vain begged permission to kill an ox, at any reason 
able distance outside of the town’s walls. The Hindus 
replied that they would kill them, if they killed an ox. 

At last the Mussulmans, finding mutton and goat 
growing dearer and dearer, sent a petition to the Eng 
lish Commissioner of the district for permission to 
slaughter oxen. It was granted, on condition that the 
animals should be slaughtered three-quarters of a mile 
from the town. 

The Hindu population rose and assaulted the Mus- 
sulmans, while parading in procession. Bricks, stones, 
and even dead pigs and dogs, abhorrent to the ‘faith- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| she looked after death like a sleeping angel. 


“The next corpse I saw was that of my beautiful lit- | 
tle niece, Caroline Barrington, who was run over in 
1834 aud killed on the spot. She had gone out with her 
brothers and sisters, to see the illuminations in honor 
of King William IV.’s birthday. In Princes Street, 


| Cavendish Square, the door of the carriage flew open, 


and Caroline fell out under the wheel. She was taken 
up dead, to the intense grief of her parents. | 
“She was such a very beautiful child, people in the 
street frequently turned round to look at her when she 
went out walking. Her features were not the least | 
discomposed by the accident, but remained calm and | 
placid; her long dark eyelashes swept her cheek, and 


“As she was going out, she ran up to her father and 
asked him to kiss her. He did so, saying,— 

« *Why, you little goose, I shall see you when you 
come in!’ 

‘Alas! he never saw her again alive.” 


—+or-— 


For the Companion. 


IN THE LIBRARY. 


I spend my days among the immortal dead, 

Forever young,—forever fresb and free; 

I walk with Shakespeare's light upon my head, 

Or sit with Byron by the stormy sea; 

I see with Homer’s eyes the days of old, 

Or trace with Gibbon’s lightning-feathered pen 
An Empire's fall; and wonder, as I’m told, 

If mightier Britain, lacking mighty men, 
Shall sink like Rome into the depths forlorn 
And leave no Empire to her after-bora 
Because her manhood rotted to decay; 

And sighing, hope, “Far distant be the day!” 


The frivolous living talk not with my soul, 

I weary of their senseless jest and jeer, 
And strive to keep within a calm control 

My scorn and sorrow for the insincere, 
And if | fail awhile, I strive to dip 

My spirit in the Ocean of old Time, 
My happy Books,—where, sailing like a ship, 

i visit conquering, every shore and clime! 
I’m lonely in the crowd; amid my tomes 
I have the choice of rich ancestral homes, 
Where I can dwell with an exultant mind 
Pleased with myself, at peace with all mankind. 


CHARLES MACKAY. 
— OO 


BATTLE WITH A SHARK. 

The carcass of a monster shark, weighing four hun- 
dred pounds, was exhibited on a wharf in Philadel- 
phia, as the trophy of twe fishermen, John Williams 
and James Johnson, who had battled with the huge 
fish three-quarters of an hour before capturing it. The 
men were fishing in Delaware Bay for sturgeon, and 
after several unsuccessful casts of the net, thought 
from the way the net pulled that two or three sturgeons 
were floundering in it. Soon a buge fin cut the water 
and then an immense fish sprang half-way out of the 
bay. Williams thus describes the subsequent transac. 
tions. 





It was enveloped in so much spray that we did not at 
first think it was anything more than an extraordinary 
large sturgeon. We at once hurried to close in the 
net. In a few minutes the disturbance had entirely 
ceased. 

When the circle of the net was twenty feet in diame- 
ter all of a sudden the monster renewed his capers un- 
der the water, which boiled and foamed as though it 
bad burst into a whirlpool. 

Jobnson and I held on the net for dear life. Foam 
flew in all directions, which so blinded us that we 
were hardly able to see. 1 thought frequently the old 
net would go to pieces. 

In the midst of all this the thing jumped out of the 
water not more than seven feet away from the boat. 

“If it aint a shark!” — Johnson, who immedi- 
ately seized a hatchet that lay in the bottom of our 
boat and stood ready to strike it as soon as it came 
within reach. 

The next time he appeared on the other side of the 
boat, which he came near capsizing by diving under it. 
The net became entangled about him, and after floun- 
dering about for two minutes Johnson leaned over and 








buried the hatchet in his side. 

Then there wasa flurry. The shark sunk out of sight 
and came near swamping the boat, by pulling on the 
net, which I had fastened to a cleat. 

When he came to the surface he dashed wildly at the 
boat and strained the bow so badly that it began to 
leak terribly. 

Both of us pulled on the net with all our strength. 
Johnson again succeeded in hitting the monster, which 
he followed up a minute later by spearing him with 
the gaff. 

Then the shark tried to crunch the side of the boat 
in his huge jaws. 

“Now give it to him!” I screamed to Johnson, who 
began to ply the hatchet at a very lively rate. 

The monster maintained his hold on the boat all the 
time Johnson was giving him terrible wounds. 

We were well-scared, I must say, because we thought 
it was a case of life or death with either the shark or 
ourselves. 

We were miles away from the land, and we knew 
that if the boat was swamped and we escaped the shark, 
we could never swim ashore. 

Although I was well-nigh exhausted, I seized a bar 
of iron which lay at my feet and aided Johneon in beat- 
ing the shark about the head until be ceased to strug- 
gle. 

We finally got him quelled so that we pulled bim into 
the boat.— Philadelphia Record. 
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THE DISTANCE OF THE STARS, 
As we behold the heavens on a clear, moonlight 
night, glowing with stars, it is natural to infer that 





ful,” were hurled at them. 

There was great danger of the riot growing into a 
war, and John Lawrence, an English magistrate, was 
sent for. 
tive police, and forced the Hindus to keep the peace. 

Then they resorted to a new method to punish their 
Mussulman neighbors. Every Hindu merchant, by a 
Pee pe a arrangement, shut up his shop and ‘re 

used either to buy or sell, or to hold any communica. 
tion with one of “the faithful,” till the obnoxious or- 
der was rescinded. 

This plan of passive resistance paralyzed their ene- 
mies and alarmed the magistrate, for the Hindus had 
control of the supplies, being the wholesale as well as 
retail dealers of the tewn. 

The inhabitants lived from hand to hand, and when 
the Mussulmans came in the morning to purchase the 
day's provisions, they found all the shops closed. 
They asked the magistrate’s leave to break open the 
granaries and help themselves. 

He replied, like an Englishman, educated to rever- 
ence law and order, that the traders bad done nothing 


to open their shops. But he collected many wagon. 
loads of grain from the country, stored it, and ap- 
pointed retail dealers to sell it in small quantities. 

The Hindus held out for twenty-two days. Then, 
gradually, a shop was opened here and there, as the 
poorer traders found that they were injuring them. 
selves. Finally all the shops were opened. 
gecity and firmness of the magistrate saved the coun- 
try Yom anarchy and peaceably put down a general 
uproaR 
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We tell this little story not to sadden onr read- 
ers, but to urge them to overlook their own lives 
and see if there is some sad, lonely heart to whom 
thew sympathy and love may bring happiness! 
Seme poor dependent, or ‘‘an old bore” of a testy 
uncle, or grandimother neglected in the corner. 








Tue Last Ktss.—‘Do you always kiss him and say 
‘Good-by,’ every morning, as he leaves the house?” 
asked a lady of a wife who had just parted from her 
husband at the street-door. “Yes, every morning; I 
may never again see him alive, and if that should be 
the case, I wish to retain remembrance of a pleasant 
parting,” the wife replied. 
told by Lady Bloomfiel 
| of the wife's practice : 


d, illustrates the reasonableness 





He quelled the rising storm, aided by the na- | 


contrary to law, and he was powerless to compel them | 


The sa- | 


The following incident, | 


the brightest of the shining orbs are nearer to us than 
| their fainter companions Until recently, however, 
| the distance of the stars was a matter of conjecture. 
| No change could be detected in the direction of a star 
| when viewed from opposite points of the earth’s orbit, 

a distance of one hundred and eighty-six million miles ; 
| no shadow of a parallax, as the change in direction is 
| called, could be found. 


Astronomers did not cease to work upon the prob- 
lem; though during the last century and the first part 
of the present, they reached no reliable result. At 
length a diseovery was made that proved to be an en- 
tering wedge. 

Several stars were found to be moving forward ig a 
straight line at a rapid rate; to have a large proper mo- 
tion, as it is called. It was inferred that these stars 
must be nearest to the earth. 

A star of the sixth magnitude in the Swan, sixty-one 
Cygni, was found to have a proper motion of six sec- 
onds ina year. Bessel therefore selected it asa sub- 
ject for investigation, and in 1838 succeeded in measur- 
ing its parallax, which is about a half-second of arc. 

This, translated into figures, means that sixty-one 
| Cygni is four hundred thousand times as far away as 

the earth is from the sun. Figures fail to give an idea 

of a distance so immense, and therefore years are used. 
| It takes light about seven years to reach us from sixty- 

one Cygni, our nearest neighbor, and we say it is seven 
years distant. 

Alpha Centauri, a bright star in a Southern constel- 
lation, is nearly at the same distance. There are about 
| a dozen stars whose distances have been measured in 
the same way, but the farther off they are, the more 
uncertain is the measurement. 

The brilliant Vega, or Alpha Lyra, is seventeen 
years distant, the bright Capella is ten years, the glow- 
| ing Sirius is variously estimated from fourteen to twen- 
| ty-three years; Arcturus is forty years. 

All other visible stars are farther away than those 
| whose distances have been approximately measured, 
| while the stars revealed in great telescopes are sepa- 
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rated from us by vast intervals of space, which light 
requires thousands of years to traverse. 

If they were blotted from the sky, they would con- 
tinue to shine for thousands of years. tt Sirius, the 
brightest star of the firmament, were this day annihi- 
lated, he would beam just as brightly for twenty years 
to come. 

If we were transported to his beaming disc, and en- 
dowed with visual powers to pierce the intervening 
depths of space, we should behold scenes and events 
on the earth that were passing twenty years ago, for 
the light that reached us would be twenty years old. 
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THE TRICYCLE, 

The bicycle is abroad in the land once more, having 
come in as usual with the hand-organ and the dandelion. 
It is an airy, noiseless vehicle, very alluring to the 
young, the strong and the bold; as much so, perhaps, 
as the balloon was when the Brothers Montgolfier first 
floated over Paris in the gaze of Dr. Franklin, John 
Adams and the rest of the population. 

For people who are not as young as they were once, 
and know the fact, the tricycle is far more suitable. 
The three-wheeled was indeed the first form of this 
class of vehicles, and now returns to use with all the 
improvements that have brought the bicycle so near 
perfection. In England, where many thousands are in 
use, ladies find it a convenient and exhilarating means 
of riding. 


On the smooth, bard roads of an English park, or 
parish, we should imagine it might answer well for la- 
dies riding. Upon our dusty highways and under our 
semi-tropical sun, ladies would probably soon have 
enough of the tricycle. 

We have been reading in the Wheelman an account 
of Alfred Nixon’s famous tricycle-ride from John 
O’Groat’s house to Land’s End, a distance of one thou- 
sand and seven miles, which he accomplished in five 
minutes less than fourteen days, averaging about sev- 
enty-two miles a day. He came in fresh and well, 
weighing one pound more than when he started. His 
last day’s ride was one hundred and four miles, which 
he accomplished without excessive fatigue. 

A startling improvement has just been completed in 
the tricycle which may have important consequences. 
A few weeks ago, Prof. Ayrton, of Glasgow, in the 
course of a lecture at St. Andrews’ Hall in that city, 
upon “Locomotion by Electricity,” exhibited and rode 
upon a tricycle propelled by a battery placed under the 
rider's seat. 

The professor rode up and down the broad centre 
aisle of the room amid the cheers of the audience. The 
machine appeared to answer admirably upon the 
smooth floor of the hall. 

At the close of the lecture, the chairman, in moving 
the usual vote of thanks, remarked that when the elec- 
tric tricycle was fully developed, innkeepers would 
have to keep on hand a supply of nourishment for both 
vehicle and rider. Sasteed of calling upon the hostler 
to give his horse a feed of oats, the tricycler would roll 
up bis sleeves, and applying himself to the dynamic 
machine, grind out asixpence of electricity and resume 
his journey. 

This is for the future. Meanwhile, a poet in the 
Wheelman makes an appeal for better roads -° 


“Selectmen! why, where’er our rubbers tread, 
Obstruct the road with rocks and ruts like these?” 
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INDIAN AND PHRENOLOGIST. 
When Mr. Melody and his party of Missouri Indians 
visited Paris, one of the curious men of science whe 
came to see them was an eminent phrenologist, who 
got permission (with some difficulty) to feel their 
“bumps.”” One savage who had his cranium examined 
was Wash-ka-mon-ya (Fast-runner), a droll fellow, 
who submitted with rather a bad grace to the opera- 

tion, and kept his tongue going most of the time. 


Placing his fingers on “self-esteem,” the examiner 
remarked that there was ‘“‘great fulness there.” 

“Well,” said Wash, “I’m much obliged to you; I’ll 
set my wife to look there by-and-by. And now take 
the old doctor here [the *“medicine-man”’]; his head is 
in worse condition.’ 

By this time Wash’s jokes had set everybody ina 
roar of laughter, and he was looking on, to see what he 
could discover, while the doctor was in the chair under 
the phrenologist’s hands. But presently White Cloud, 
the chief, reproved Fast-runner for oakies too much 
fun, and told him it would be more respectful to let 
the man finish without any more banter. 

Wash stopped immediately, and resolved to try his 
joking on the phrenologist in another mood. Assum- 
ing the most treacherous and assassin look that a hu- 
man face could possibly put on, he asked him,— 

“Are you through?” 

oy ’ 


«Well,”’ said Wash, ‘“‘we’ve all waited and given you 
a fair chance, and now I want you to sit down and let 
me examine your head,” at the same time drawing his 
long a and wiping the blade. 

The phrenologist, having instantly consented, and 
just taken his place in the chair as the Indian drew 
out the knife, could not well do otherwise than sit still 
for further operations, theugh he was evidently a good 
deal more nervous than Wash bad been under his ex- 
periments. _ 

Wash tumbled the phrenologist’s hair about a min- 
ute or two, remarking on the paleness of his face 
(which was a fact), and saying that he “found plenty 
of ’em,” and, after cracking some jokes about the man’s 
quackery, let him go. 

The phrenologist was a good-natured sort of man, 
and, only partly understanding the pleasantries of his 
savage operator, was delighted to get off with what he 
had learned, without losing his scalp-lock. 


HIS HAPPY FAMILY. 

There is a family in Germany each of whose mem- 
bers is by nature hostile to all the others, and yet it is 
known as “‘The Happy Family,” because each one has 
been trained to respect the rights of all. The family 
is described by a traveller who stopped at a German 
inn for dinner: 


After dinner, the landlord put on the floor a great 
dish of soup, and gave a loud whistle. There came 
into the room a big dog, a large cat, an old raven and 
a very large rat with a bell about its neck. They all 
four went to the dish, and without disturbing each oth- 
er, fed together. 

After a had dined, the dog, cat and rat lay before 
the fire, while Mr. Raven, in his black coat, hopped 
around the room. The landlord had trained these ani- 
mals so that not one of them offered to hurt any of the 
others. 

He said that the rat was the most useful of the four; 
for the noise he made by tinkling his bell, as he went 
through the house, drove all the other rats and mice 
away. 
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HER HAIR. 
Stenats Yamakawa, a Japanese girl, was President 
of her class at Vassar College. Since her return to her 
native land, she writes: 


That she can eat and dress in Japanese style easily, 
but she cannot bring herself to arrange her hair in true 
Japanese fashion. For its proper carrying out, it needs 
a great deal of pomatum, and then, as the Japanese la- 
dies do not arrange their hair oftener than once in two 
or three days, this practice itates their sleepi 











e. S 
upon wooden pillows, an uncomfortable arrangement 
to one unused to it. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


your father’ll get you the watch just the same; 
I know he will.” 
Edith tossed her head, though she wasn't a bit 











angry. You couldn’t get angry with Lulu, any- 
way. She was such a dear, good little thing. 


‘Well, I'll be sure to get it,” 
that Milly doesn’t come.” 

“Why doesn’t she, 
hard all the time.” 

“T know,” said Josie Winslow, slowly. 
mother told vesterday 
house. 


said Edith, “now 
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I wonder? She’s tried so 











“Her 
when she washed at our 





For the Companion. 


LITTLE NAN’S OFFERING. 
A TRUE INCIDENT. 
The great wide gates swung open, 


day. Now!” 
| “Oh-h-h!” a litthe murmur of sympathy ran 


The music softly sounded, ; around. 
And loving hands were heaping the soldiers’ graves “What do you suppose she'll carry to-mor- 
with flowers; row 2” 


With pansies, pinks and roses, 
And pure, gold-hearted lilies, 
The fairest, sweetest blossoms that grace the spring- 
time bowers. 


“She might get some violets out on Munjoy 
Hill. There’s some there sometimes.” 
“But there isn’t now. Tom was out there, and 
he said so.” 
“She isn’t going to march,” 
| mother said she wasn’t.” 
*Q-o0-0-h! Not march!” 


When down the walk came tripping 
A wee, bareheaded girlie, 
Her eyes were filled with wonder, her face was 
grave and sweet; 


said Josie. ‘‘Her 


Milly’s keeping care of Mrs. Ackerman’s | 
baby ; that cross, horrid, fat baby, for five cents a | were two blue-and-gold volumes given instead of 





Dear! dear! but it was very true. 

When the smiling, happy children took their 
| places next day, “four in a row,” Milly was not 
| among them. 

Poor little Millv' when the day was so beauti- 
| ful, and it was such fun 
to step along to the 
music of the band ; and 

| the grown people were 


Her small brown hands were crowded 
With dandelions yellow— 
The gallant, merry blossom that children love to 
greet. 
Oh, many smiled to see her— 
That dimple-cheeked, wee baby, 
Pass by with quaint intentness, as on a mission bound, 
And, pausing oft an instant, 
Let fall from out her treasures 
A yellow dandelion upon each flower-strewn mound. 
The music died in silence, 
A robin ceased its singing; 
And in the fragrant stillness a bird-like whisper 
grew,— 
So sweet, so clear and solemn, 
That smiles gave place to tear-drops: 
“Nan loves ’o0o, darlin’ soldier; an’ here’s a 
f’ower for ’00.” 
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For the Companion. 
HEART’S-EASE. 

“We're going to march four in a row!” 

“And all carry a bouquet to put just where 
we've a mind to.” 

“T’m going to buy mine myself with my 
bank money.” 

“You can get real splendid ones for a dol- 
lar; rosebuds and pansies and lilies !” 

“T shall put mine on Col. Banks’ grave. 
Mamma says he was such a nice, kind man 
—and brave.” 

“‘And a colonel—a real colonel! And such 
asplendid monument! I shall put mine for 
him, too.” That was Edith Mayo, you might 
know. 

“So shall I!” 

“T am, too!” 

‘“‘His grave’ll be just heaped with flowers,” 
little Lulu Stone said, slowly. “But I s’pose 
some won’t have any; some that their folks 
are poor, and that wasn’t colonels nor any- 
thing, like Milly Brooks’ father, and”—— 

“Sh—sh—sh! There's Milly!” 

A silence fell upon this little knot of chat- 
terboxes gathered in one corner of the play- 
ground, an uncomfortable silence; and every 
one looked down at her toes for a minute, 
and wished she knew just what Milly had 
heard—little white-faced Milly Brooks. 

But there was really no way to know, for 
Milly smiled—not a bright, cheery smile at 
all, and went right along into the school- 
room. 

“Do you s’pose she heard ? 

“She wouldn't have smiled if she had.” 

“Smiled! Pooh! it was just like the 
sun shines when it’s awful cold in the win- 
ter-time.” 

“They are the voorest folks. 
er washes for mamma.” 

“But Milly’s real smart. 
get the prize.” 

“Either she or Edith. 

“So do I.” 


> 


Her moth- saying among them- | 
selves that the bou- | 
quets were n’t a mite | 
. sweeter than the sweet little folks 
that carried them. 

But that’s the way grown people 
“T call that mean of you,” said Edith, are always talking. 
with a decided snap of her eyes. “I want to get it| ‘It’s too bad,” said Edith to Lulu. 
myself. Papa has promised me a gold watch if | believe she has much fun anyway.” She meant 
I do; and then I could tell you all the time. Be-| Milly. ‘I most as lieve she’d get the prize.” 
sides, washerwomen’s girls haven’t any business Lulu gave the arm she held a little squeeze, and 
to get prizes.” skipped herself into time with the music again. 

“They've got just as much business as yon, | “1 wonder if she'll come? I s’pose she won't.” — | 
Edith Mayo!” But they found that Milly had come. For there, | 

Now the fat was in the fire. But, because the | on Milly’s father’s grave—such an humble grave, 
school-bell rang in half a minute, it burned itself | almost in the shadow of the Banks monument— 
out again, without anything to show save some | lay a little bunch of heart’s-ease, a little lonely 
very black looks; and by night Edith had forgot- | bunch. 
ten all about it, though she did want to get the| Then every girl of them knew just why Milly had 
prize book. | stayed from school, and they thought of the cross, 

But the next day Milly did not come to school, | heavy baby; and they looked again at the tiny 
nor the next, nor the next after that, and nobody | handful of pansies which had cost three days’ care 
knew the reason until the very day before Decora- | of him, and maybe a lovely blue-and-gold prize- 
tion Day. | book besides. And then—— 

But everybody knew it was almost certain she “I just couldn’t help it!” cried Edith, tired and 
had los: the prize, and everybody said it was too | happy, at the tea-table that night. “I choked and 
bad, when she had tried so hard for it, and wanted | choked in my throat, and I was afraid I’d have 
to be a teacher, and it would be such a nice thing | to cry, and all the girls were. And I just put my 
for her. | bouquet down side of that little fifteen-cent bunch 

“I’m sorry,” said Lulu, bluntly, though she was | of pansies, and all the girls in our class did, too. 
Edith’s dearest friend just at that time, and they There were thirteen of ’em—just the sweetest, 
always came to school with their arms around | lovely’—— 
each other. “I'd rather Milly would get it than! “Girls?” asked Uncle Rex, looking up with— 
Edie,—truly I would, Edie. Because she doesn’t | you don’t suppose there were tears in his eyes ? 


I think she'll 


I hope she will.” 


“T don’t 





have anything, and you have everything; and | “Now, you know I meant bouquets!” and Edith 


COMPANION. | 


laughed merrily. ‘And pretty soon Milly came 
up, and you’ll never guess what she did! She just 
went on her knees side of the grave, and put her 
face down among those flowers and cricd—and 
cried. And some other folks almost did, tor I saw 
‘em.” 
“Don’t believe it,” said Uncle Rex, shaking his 
head and winking hard. ‘What would anybody 
ery tor?” 
Sure enough! 
About the prizes : 
Milly and Edith were so nearly equal that there 


one—that’s all. AbA CARLETON. 





LITTLE ARTHUR was chopping with a hatchet 
one day and cut his finger. 

“Oh, the bad old hatchet, ’ll dull it!” 

“No, don’t, dear; you can't chop with it if you 
do.” 

“Yes, can chop just the same,” 
motion with his arm), 
“but it won't leave any 
tracks.” 


(making the 


¥or the Companion, 


ON HER SEVENTH BIRTHDAY. 
Oh, happy season which asks no reason 
Why flowers are fragrant or skies are blue, 
With budding beauty its only duty, 
Plucking rosemary nor finding rue. 
Each summer speeding, a lesson reading, 
Adding to knowledge, but bringing care; 
Though we may later know pleasures greater, 
At your age, darling, all skics are fair. 
But, little maiden, though with years laden, 
And witb cares weighted, this truth we own; 
“Life is a pleasure just in the measure 
’Tis spent for others, not self alone.” 
G. E. KENDALL. 
—  —+o—_—_—_ 
For the Companion. 


THE BUTTER BABY. 


How Baby Nell did love butter! No need to 
put buttercups under her dimpled chin to find it | 
out. Before she could talk, at every meal she | 
would tease for butter. 

One day in spring, her papa got up from the ta- 
ble after dinner, to go into the garden. 

“Come out,” he said to Nellie’s mamma, “and 
tell me how big you want the strawberry -bed.” 

So out they went, leaving Nell in her high-chair 
quietly eating a doughnut. 

Mamma was gone only a few minutes, but what 
do you think she found when she came back ? 

The butter-plate was in Nell’s reach and there on 
it lay the rest of the doughnut, and the ball of 
butter hed mostly gone down Nell’s throat. 
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| burnt to a coal.” 
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Puzzles for the Day. 


1. 
IN MEMORY OF 


EK KKK EK 


eee ee KREBS 

Our hero was born in the rose month— 
What matter —December or June? 

The warrior’s path to glory 


Is never with roses strewn. 


Foremost in déeds of valor, 
Many a plaudit he won; 

Against his name be it written, 
“In bravery never outdone.” 


Twice in a foreign country 
Distinction and fame he achieved, 
And the Cro:s of the Legion of Honor 
From Napoleon's hand received. 
The idol of many a soldier, 
The hero of many a fray, 
His summons came at the closing 
Of a bright September's day. 


With the thunder of battle around 
him, 
And the thunder of heaven o’er- 
lead, 
The enemy’s bullet found hin, 
As to victory, onward, he led. 
France honored well her hero, 
The noble, the gallant, the 
brave; 
What palm had America for him, 
Who died his country to save? 


Oh! choose from your garlanded 
blorsoms 


The brightest, the sweetest, the 


reat, 
That the Cross of the Legion of 
onor 
This day on his grave may rest. 
M. C. De 
2 
QUOTATIONS FOR THE THIRTIETH OF MAY. 


Find the right words for the following 
definitions, and read two lines of poetry: 
A word used to limit the signification 
of words to something specific; in Bible 
history, a sacerdotal city near Jerusalem ; 
that not; among physicians, an abbrevi- 
ation for the eighth part of a handful; an article 
of commerce for whose manufacture Brussels is 
noted; a bench without a back; a common insect 
that in the warm portions of America builds ite 
hest on a tree; an interjection ; a flat-tablet; a 
verb; an adverb of place; a pronoun; stamps 
used in coining money; stated method; if—in old 
English authors. 3 Aunt Lizzie. 


FLORAL PUZZLE. 


Select the central letter from each of the flow 
ers whose emblem follows the number; add the 
letters together to form one of the names given to 
“Decoration Day.” 


1. Delicacy and Elegance. 
Noted for its powerful odor. 
2. Coquetry. 
This flower is called “One of Flora’s time- 
keepers.”” 
3. Constancy. 
The flower is said to be derivéd from the 
young Adonis, who, being killed while hunting, 
was changed by Venus into this flower. 


4. Humility. 

“Fulke, Earl of Anjou, who lived a century 
before the Norman couquest, having been guilty 
of some crimes, was enjoined by way of penance 
to goto the Holy Land. He wore a sprig of this 
plant in his hat.” 


5. Inconstancy. 


These delicate, sweet-scented blossoms 
only in the evening. 
6. Faithful Love. 
Wordsworth makes this flower the theme of a 
beautiful ode, and Burns of a touching lament. 


It is the Scotch gowan alluded to in the exquisite 
song of ‘Auld Lang Syne.” 


open 


7. Inebriety. 
This is the plant sacred to Bacchus, and with 
which his brows were always garlanded. 
8. Perfect Love. 
“When a young man om one of these flowers 
to his mistrese, he gives her to understand, by the gen 
flower, that he is on fire with her 
and by the black base of it, that his heart is 
F. 8. F. 


beauty ; 


4. 


ANAGRAMS. 


| Titles and Surnames of 


| Jonah Primwort. 


Noted Men who 
their lives in the 
Civil War. 

Leon Roe Black. 


lost 
late Battles in which they were 
killed. 
Flubb Falls. 
Ebbe Light. 

ilworse Neck. 
Gryg Buttes. 
Battinny Roads. 
Grufbird’s Creek. 

HARTFORD. 


Allen R. Yonge. 
Harsner Grant Wolfe. 
Lovel C. Adison. 

Le Grande Barja Moray. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ist stanza—Queer, ocean; 2nd, era, true; 3rd, 
| quotation, (fourteen, queen; 4th, never, ever, Queen 
Victoria 


9 


2. 1, 2, 3 4 5 6, 7 8 9 10 
is, ?. 2 3+ ‘Ss 2 t = @ 
500 1000 100 200 1 160 80 1 11 900 


500-+1000—=1 500—100=15 x: 200=3000+-1—=3000—160—= 
| 9840 80=229200—-1—2: 29200-4-11=229211— 900=2228311. 


3. 


73803 8 

cenit aS 

MOWER 

‘. & 2 

BOTTLES 

7 Se 6S Ss 

GARMENT. P °o T 
4. Ass-ass-i-nation. 


5. Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes: Songs in 
Many Keys; Soundings from the Atlantic; The Awo- 
crat of the Breakfast Table; The Guardian Angel; 
The School-Boy; Elsie Venner. 


6. Bordeaux; Orange; Salt; Thames; Olympia; 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an expli- 
cit order is received by the Publishers for its discon- 
tinuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as 
required bv law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should ne be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ity. 








Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
—= ~ shows to what time your subscription 
8 paid, 


The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 





For the Companion, 
SLEEPLESSNESS—A REPLY. 

“Tam a farmer, thirty-eight years old, of good hab- 
its, but terribly tormented with insomnia. I have been 
so for over a year, often not sleeping a wink during 
the night. My nerves are greatly unsettled and my 
feelings are frightful. Otherwise my health is perfect. 
Did you ever hear of a case like mine? Will it wear 
away ?”’—Letter to the Editor of the Companion. 

REepLY.—Your case is not by any means exceptional. 
It may be cured, but the sleeplessness is not likely to 
wear away without treatment, and especially without 
the removal of the cause. 

Obstinate sleeplessness is supposed to be caused by 
a dilated condition of the blood-vessels of the brain. 
Sleep is possible only when much less blood enters the 
The 
arteries enlarge or contract as their proper nerves send 
to them the necessary force, just as do all the muscles. 
Whatever, therefore, exhausts the nervous system, 
may weaken the nervous centres which control the ar- 
teries of the brain. 

The nervous system may be thus exhausted by an 
abuse of stimulants—tea, coffee, spirits, opiates, etc. ; 
—by sexual excess, by mental strain, from too continu- 
ous study, from too unremitting labor, from prolonged 
care and anxiety, and from high emotional excitement. 
Whatever the cause, the first requisite is to get rid of 
it. 

Insomnia characterizes fevers and some other dis- 
eases, and old age. But your general health is good 
with the exception of extreme nervousness. The infer- 
ence is, therefore, that your sleeplessness is caused 
by nervous exhaustion. 


brain than is essential during our waking hours. 


But whatever the cause, you need medical treatment 
from a first-class physician. Such a one will doubtless 
prescribe the bromides, or arsenious acid, with, per- 
haps, galvanic electricity; and having watched the ef- 
fect for a month or so, Will tone up your system with 
the stronger tonics. 

You should use nutritious and digestible food, take 
ample but not excessive exercise in the open air, use fre- 
quent baths, hot or cold, and a hot foot-bath before re- 
tiring. A light meal at the same time is often helpful, 
by diverting the blood from the brain to the stomach. 
A change for a few weeks or months, if possible, in all 
of one’s ordinary surroundings is highly desirable. 


> 


“TOUGH AS A BULL,” 

‘Tough as a bull” is a phrase which has passed into 
a proverb—the truth of which was well-demonstrated 
by an incident, given by a correspondent of the Com- 
panion, which occurred a few weeks since on board 
the steamship City of Merida, while she was lying off 
Progresso, the port of Merida, the capital of the Mexi- 
can State of Yucatan. 

Progresso has no harbor. Vessels have, therefore, 
to anchor five or six miles off the coast, and transfer 
their freights to large “lighters,” which put off to re- 
ceive them. Even at six miles from shore there is not 
more than forty feet of water. These are the “grand 
banks” of Yucatan, where extensive fisheries are 
made. 

There were on board the steamer two large short 
horn bulls, which the owner of a stock-ranch in Yu- 
catan was importing at a considerable expense. One 
of them was a very fine animal, weighing about two 
thousand pounds, round, well-knit and of a glossy 
*‘grizzle”’ color. 

All through the voyage we had been admiring him 
as he stood in his temporary stall in the forward hold, 
his feet set wide apart to brace himself against the 
rolling motion of the ship. 

When the moment for disembarking the animal to 
the lighter came, the deck-hands—who perhaps stood 
a little in fear of him—passed a broad, stout canvas 
sling beneath his belly merely. 

Into this a tackle and block, descending from the 
yard and worked by the “pony” engine, was hooked, 
then, presto! Mr. Taurus was run up through the 
hatchway, and in a moment hung suspended fifteen 
feet above the main deck, his eyes rolling in surly 
amazement at his sudden elevation, and the wide ex 
panse of sea and sky about him. 

The men then hooked another block into his sling, in 
order to swing him clear of the vessel, and then lower 
him into the lighter which lay alongside. 

But the great animal's body was not properly secured. 
With the first pull on the second line, he slid out of 
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the sling backwards. Falling, he turned a somersault, 
striking upon the outer verge of the deck. 


bottom of the lighter. The distance that his majesty 
fell was at least thirty-five feet. Depend upon it the 
lighter shook when he struck it. 

‘*He’s a dead bull!” “Must have broken every bone 
in him!” were some of the exclamations that rose from 
the men who saw the animal fall. 

For a moment or two the big fellow lay quite still. 
One of the men threw a bucket of water over him, 
whereat he shook bis head and to the surprise of every- 
body, got up, gave his side a lash with his tail, and 
stepping along to a bale of hay, began to help himself, 
as if nothing of consequence had happened. 

Apparently he was unhurt; and whatever his opin- 
ion may have been of the clumsy way in which he had 
been transshipped, he kept it contemptuously to him- 
self. 

— 
TAUGHT A LESSON. 

A well-bred person is reticent in public. Least of 
all does he, when in a strange church, offer to his 
neighbor a personal criticism on the preacher in the 
pulpit. Now and then an incident occurs which shows 
the expediency of worshipping God and not criticising 
the preacher. One was related to us not long since in 
which a young clergyman, who was the pastor of a 
Providence, R. 1., church, was freely talked about. The 
young man was scarcely twenty-one years of age, and 
was widely known as the boy-preacher. 


One Sabbath he exchanged with one of the city cler- 
gymen, and his wife, who looked older than her hus- 
band, accompanied him. She was ushered into the 
pastor’s pew, while the minister passed through the 
vestry and thence into the pulpit by a private stair- 
case. 

There were many persons in the congregation who 
had never seen the young minister, and there was a 
noticeable buzz of surprise when the boyish figure 
mounted the pulpit steps. By chance, a strange lady 
was seated = the side of the preacher’s wife, and she 
began the following dialogue : 

“Is that young thing pastor of this church?” 

“No; that is the Rev. Mr. D—.” 

“Goodness me! I don’t want to hear him preach. 
Why, he’s nothing but a boy /”” 

After a really eloquent sermon, whieh, if it had no 
other effect, changed the opinion of the strange lady, 
she turned to her neighbor and said,— 

“Pretty good sermon, wa’n’t it? I like him, don’t 
you?” 

As the “boy” descended from the pulpit and came 
to where his wife was standing, she quietly took his 
arm, and turning to the astonished stranger, replied, 
with a smile, “Of course! I ought to, for he is my 
husband!” 

- > — 
HIT HIM. 

Alligators are tough, and their eyes are supposed to 
be their only vulnerable point. But the chances of 
long life for even a bullet-proof skull must be scant 
with such a wound as the one here mentioned. A nar- 
ration of Gulf-State adventures in the Powell’s Valley 
Sentinel contains the following characteristic incident ° 


A friend of mine, who lives in Louisiana, was once 
being rowed across a stream by two men. He was sit- 
ting in the bow of the boat and had with him his small 
poodle dog. In the bottom of the boat lay an axe be- 
longing to one of the rowers. 

Alligators were plenty in this stream, but little atten- 
tion was paid to them. Suddenly a large fellow came 
up close by the boat. The poodle, with a sad lack of 
judgment, uttered a warning bark and made a bound 
for the ugly thing. 

As he did so, the alligator simply opened its jaws, 
and the poodle went down his throat like a flash, the 
snap of the teeth effectually hushing the bark before it 
was finished. 

The owner of the dog was so enraged that he caught 
up the axe and brought it down with such force that 
its keen edge sank into the horny head of the reptile, 
which gave a furious flirt, wrenched the handle from 
his hands and almost flung him into the water. 

The alligator peng we sank out of sight, but soon 
came up, and the axe-handle was seen gliding over the 
surface of the river in a most curious way. 


“There's one thing sure,’ muttered the man, as he | 


looked at it; “the meal you made off my poor dog 
must have cost you a headache.” 


> 
TO BUY A LEG. 

An armless sleeve or a legless pantaloon appeals to 
one’s sympathy, as the following pathetic sketch from 
the Lowell Times shows. A number of passengers on 
the Boston and Lowell Railroad were made the object 
of a novel request. Almost before they were aware 
of such a presence, passengers turned from their pa- 
pers or conversation to find at their knees a boy of five 
or six years old, balancing himself on crutches against 
the back of the next seat. 


face looked appealingly up, and an almost 


A — 
lisped, ‘Please to give me some money to 


baby mout 
buy a leg.” 

A glance downward revealed one leg amputated at 
the knee. 

An effort was made by some to learn the cause of his 
misfortune, but he could give no clear account of it. 

The appealing look of his brown eyes, however, 
brought forth a shower of small change to supply their 
little owner with a leg. 

es 
HOW HE GOT IT. 

Coffee is one of the most frequently adulterated of 
groceries, and the difficulty of getting a cup of the 
pure beverage, instead of adecoction of chicory and 
peas, is evidently appreciated by President Grévy, of 
the French Republic: 


One day, when out hunting, he entered a roadside 
wine-house. ‘Have you any chicory?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Bring me some.” 

The man of the house returned with a small can of 
chicory. 

‘Is that all you have?” asked the President of the 
Republic. 

**We have-a little more.” 

“Bring me the rest.” 

He came with another can of chicory. 

Mr. Grévy then said, ‘You have no more?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Very well; now go and make me a cup of coffee.” 

> 
“WHERE WERE THE POLICE?” 

The following anecdote is a good illustration of the 
pathetic power of certain time-honored stories, and 
also of the tendency to put the ideas of the nineteenth 
century back into the fifteenth : 





A little bright-eyed boy, upon hearing his father read 
the story of Joan of Arc, was greatly moved by her 
sad trials; but when the part was reached where she 
was about to be burned to death at the stake, the poor 
little fellow could not contain himself any longer, but 
sobbingly clutched his parent’s arm, and with big tears 
running down his plump little cheeks, cried, “But, 
pa—papa, wh—e—re were the police?” 


Thence he | 
| bounded off—turning still another somersault—into the 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 
PROMOTES THE GROWTH OF THE HAIR, 
| And renders it dark and glossy. It holds, in a liquid 
form, a large proportion of deodorized COCOANUT OIL, 
prepared expressly for this purpose. No other compound 
possesses the peculiar properties which so exactly suit 
| the various conditions of the human hair. (Adv. 
o 8 
Halford Sauce is conceded the standard relish. 
Halford Sauce makes cold meat a luxury. 
Halford Sauce improves every dish by its addition. 
eS 
Please remember that HUNT’s REMEDY is the 
best Kidney and Liver Medicine. 








| PRUDENT HOOUSEXEEPERS 


| Never allow any Burning Oil to be used in 
the family except 


‘PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL. 


The New York State Board of Health state 
that upwards of 30,000 lives have been de- 
stroyed by the explosive products of petro- 
leum. 





An accident is out of the question when only 


Pratt’s Astral 


is used. Be sure you get the genuine oil. 


PRATT MANUFACTURING CO., New York. 





My mamma washes my clothes with Ivory Soap. 




















Gorham Solid Silver 


An experience of over fifty years in the manu- 
facture of Sotip SttveR Ware, combined with 
the advantages that large capital and a constantly 
increasing business afford, enable the GoRHAM 
Company to stand PREEMINENT in this depart- 
ment of art industry. 


These wares have been sold en- 
dorsed by every prominent dealer the 
United States, and the trade mark alto 


has become as sure a guarantee for grepzinG 


pure metal in this country as is the Hall Mark of 
England. 


Gorham Plated Ware. 


Parties desiring Plated Ware of a more elegant 
and substantial character than the commoner 
grades, will now find the GorHam Pate the 
most economical ware made. The quality is fully 
maintained, and the prices are much less than 
formerly, while the variety of design is larger. 

GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY, 
SILVERSMITHS, 


No. 37 Union Square. 


For sale by Jewelers throughout the U. 8. 


and 
in 





{Ade, 


“REX MAGNUS” 


(THE MIGHTY KING.) 


THE HUMISTON 
FOOD PRESERVATIVE. 


Perfect in Work, 
Safe and Harmless, 
Economical. 


Rex Magnus is a perfect food preservative, and the 
only one ever discovered by man which embodies at the 
same time healthfulness, cheapness, certainty of results, 

| and general adaptability for the wants of all mankind. 
This preservative is, as its name signifies, a mighty king, 
a royal preservative, an invincible conqueror. 











| The Discoverer a Benefactor. 

This field has long demanded a combination and unify- 
ing, blending and happy harmonizing of elements, agen- 
cies and forces which has been heretofore unobtained. 
Men have sought for it, in all ages, and in all countries— 
and they have uniformly failed. Prof. R. F. Humiston 
was somewhat like Morse, Franklin, Fulton and others 
in their respective fields, the man, and the only one, who 
was destined to wear the proud title of discoverer of this 
preparation and of a benefactor of his race. 


35 DAYS TEST. 
REX MAGNUS has kept twenty- 
three kinds of Meats and other Food 
thirty-five days in a warm room 
(average 70°) and here is the testi- 
mony of the eminent scientific gen- 
tleman who had exclusive control 
of the experiment in his private 
laboratory, viz.: PROF. SAMUEL 
W. JOHNSON, OF YALE COL- 
LEGE. 


The professor’s report, dated March 7, 1883, says: “My 
tests of 35 days on meats, &c., bought in open market 
haye certainly been severe in daily mean temperature of 
70°, and | am satisfied that the different brands of Rex 
Magnus, The Humiston Food Preservative, with which 
I have experimented, have accomplished all claimed for 
them. So far as I have yet learned, they are the only 
preparations that are effective, and at the same time 
practicable, for domestic use. At the banquet on 
‘treated’ meats at the New Haven House, / could not 
distinguish between those which had been sixteen days in 
my laboratory and those newly taken from the refrigera- 
tor of the hotel. ‘The oysters were perfectly palatable 
and fresh to my taste, and better, as it happened, than 
those served at the same time, which were recentl 
taken from the shell. The roast beef, steak, chicken, 
turkey and quail, were all as good as / have ever eaten.” 

Rex Magnus is safe, tasteless, pure, and Prof. Johnson 
adds in his report, “I should anticipate no ill results 
a its use, and consider it less harmful than common 
salt, 


Thousands of equally conclusive experiments in all 
parts of the country have brought the same good results. 


Time is Conquered. 

It is an unquestioned fact that all flesh food is improved 
by keeping, and as *“Rex Magnus” will do this, it at once 
becomes an important factor in every family, restaurant, 
hotel and market. 

¢# No fear of muggy days or bad weather after this. 
It is equally good in any climate. Cream has been put 
up in Boston and eaten in Italy forty-two days after and 
in Switzerland fi/ty-nine days after in perfect condition; 
it works equally well with all kinds of food. 

In these days of bombastical essays, some persons may 
callin question the statements made in reference to 
“Rex Magnus,” and the wonderful results and benefits 
accomplished by its use. Our answer to all such persons 
is this, viz.: Jt will do all that is claimed for it,and a 
trial will prove this statement. 

How to Get It. 

A trifling expenditure on your part will establish this 
fact to your entire satisfaction. You do not have to buy 
a county right, nora costly recipe; we sell neither the 
one nor the other. 

We do offer, however, to supply you—in case your 
grocer, druggist, or general store-keeper hasn’t it on 
hand—with any brand of “Rex Magnus” which you may 
desire, upon receipt of the price. We will prepay postage 
charges on sample packages. The several brands and 
their respective uses and functions are herewith men- 
tioned as a guide to readers: (It will not do to use for 
anything else than designated, as long experience proves 
it to be necessary for different combinations.) 


Brands and Prices, 
“Viandine” for preserving meats, fish and game, 

50 cts. per Ib. 
“Ocean Wave” for preserving oysters, clams, lobsters, 
50 cts. per Ib. 
“Pearl” for preserving cream, $1. per Ib. 

“Snow Flake” for preserving milk, cheese and butter, 
50 cts. per Ib. 
“Queen” for preserving eggs, green corn on the ear, &c., 
50 cts. per Ib. 
“Aqua-Vitex” for preserving fluid extracts, without alco- 
hol, &c., $1 per Ib. 
“Anti-Ferment,” “Anti-Fly” and “Anti-Mold” are ex- 
plained by their names. 50 cts. per Ib. 

Every article of food treated by “Rex Magnus” re- 
mains perfectly sweet, natural in flavor, and indeed is 
enhanced in value by the effects of this king of preserva- 
tive agents. 

It is Tasteless and Harmless. 

Banquets in New Haven, Ct., Boston, Mass., and Chi- 
cago, Ill., have been held, at which food, treated and 
saved as Prof. Johnson treated his 2% articles of food, 
were served. These public demonstrations of the won- 
derful effects of this preparation were uniformly a»- 
plauded by the invited and attendant guests,—and they 
came from every branch and walk of domestic and pri- 
vate life, and embraced men of national and interna- 
tional fame. 

The press of the country applaud the results; the peo- 
ple at large, both in this and every other country, need 
“Rex Magnus,” and, better still, it is within the reach of 
every one, as to price. 

Fresh food, in al/ seasons and climates, has heretofore 
been a luxury for the wealthy alone. Now, every one 
may enjoy it, by using “Rex Magnus.” Send for a pack- 
age and test it yourself. In writing for it, give your 
name, state, county and mention the brand desired. 
Send money order or by registered letter. Physicians 
who will agree to test it can receive sample package 
free. Please state school of practice. Circular of testi- 
monials sent when requested. 

Address, mentioning the COMPANION. 


THE HUMISTON FOOD PRESERVING CO., 


72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass, 
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For the Companion. 


TO THEE. 


In the soft silver gray of the morning, 
Lam dreaming and thinking of thee; 

As the day flushes into the dawning, 
My thoughts are still centred in thee. 

When the sun, in his clear golden beauty, 
Springs up from the dark gleaming sea 

When his proud height is gained in the heave’ ns, 
My thoughts are still wande ‘ring to thee. 


When he sets, and the shadows of twilight 
Steal softly o’er hillside and lea 

By the beautiful lamps of the evening 
My thoughts are uplifted to thee. 





The jewelled stars glow in the heavens, 
On its deep azure bosom lie free: 

I waich as they crowd in their brightness, 
And my thoughts are still resting on thee. 





When the delicate crescent pretigures 
The glory and beauty to be, 
1 litt up my eyes to the splendor, 
And my thoughts are yet turning to thee. 


O darling, my sister when darkness 
Broods deep o'er life’s billowy sea, 
As my tempest-tossed barque drives on lonely, 
The light of my heart shines from thee, 
ALBERT LITCH. 
+e 


For the Companion. 
WAR-CORRESPONDENTS AND NEWS- 
WRITERS. 


A young man who aspires to become a war- 
correspondent must have certain strong qualities 
both of body and mind. 

It is essential that he be hardy, vigorous and 
manly, fond of and proficient in out-door sports, 
gifted with good eyesight, and not liable to catch 
colds on feeble provocation. 

His disposition must be enterprising, plucky 
and persevering; he must give tokens of alert- 
ness, adaptability and firmness; if he develops a 
tendency to coolness without undue phlegm, 
much the better; and it is better still, 
displayed some evidence of self-reliance. 

I would have him frank and manly, above all; 
honest; courageous, morally as well as physical- 
ly; and inexorably truthful. 

A boy so endowed would be my raw material; 
the desiderata postulated prove on the threshold 
that the career of efficient war-correspondentship 
is not likely to be overstocked. 

His education, also, should be such q fit union 
for peculiar duties. 

He need not bother with extensive acquaintance 
with the dead languages. But he must give him- 
self assiduously to the study of live modern lan- 
guages. And this not after the manner of the 
pedagogues ; for it is to be realized that what he 
wants with a living tungue is to make a practical, 
work-a-day use of it. He onght to live with a 
German until he might be taken for a German 
himself; he must associate with Frenchmen until 
Paris argot has no mysteries for him. 

Thus fortified, he is, in a linguistic sense, fairly 
equipped for his profession; but he will greatly 
profit, if he acquires some knowledge in addition 
of Italian and Spanish. Russian would be a 
tempting, but is a hopeless task. Bismarck is 
said to have learned it in six months, it is true; 
and MacGahan knew it passably ; but these may 
be set down as exceptions. 

The habit of learning languages, 
gets facility in picking up yet more languages. 
Thus Frank Millett, the Boston painter-journalist, 


so 
if he has 


could make himself understood in Bulgarian ere | 


he had been three weeks across the Danube; and 
MacGahan glided into a language as his hand 
slid into a glove. 

Then my lad should addict himself to reading 
the modern history of nations as written by the 
best authors. Thus he will subserve a double 
purpose. He will form his style, and lay a sound, 
useful platform for the apt and scholarly perform- 
ance of much work that will fall to his lot in after 
life. 

Of the politics of nations and continents, he 
must, a little later, be a sedulous student under 
competent direction; and when he has got thus 
far in his education, he must give assiduous atten- 
tion to the foreign column of newspapers, and to 
magazine and review articles dealing with the con- 
temporary impulses, drifts and vicissitudes of 
prominent nationalities. 

In fine, the aim of this section of his education 
should be, to constitute him a well-read and well- 
informed political expert in a cosmopolitan sense ; 
so that he need have no necessity to grope around 
and hurriedly read up bygones, if he were dumped 
down out of a balloon into the heart of a revolin- 
tion. 

Thus far he is simply so far educated as to be- 
gin the special studies which the work of a war- 
correspundent actually in the field demands. At 
present there exist hardly any war-correspon- 
dents in the full sense of that term. There are 
military officers who casually take up war-cor- 
respondence as a prs aller, or to employ a term of 
leave. Some of them are brilliant writers enough, 
and their knowledge of their own special profes- 
sion enables them to comprehend the meaning 
and judge of the character of military evolutions, 
and to describe these lucidly and critically. 

Among the best-known English war-writers— 
they are not war-correspondents—of this type, are 


however, be- | They cut down the soldier correspondents in the | 








ry; Major Knollys, Major Maurice, Generals Sir 
Henry Havelock and Vaughan. But then they 
| are not journalists. 
| the overwhelming value of swiftly transmitted in- 
telligence. As an American would say, they want 
“snap.” 
| The Times is continually employing specialists 
| of this type, and as the result its readers are perus- 
|ing—if they do peruse—admirable war-letters, 
| printed from two days to a week later than the 
heart of the news they contain has been printed in 
newspapers employing a different style of men. 
' Then there are the so-called war-correspondents 
who are merely journalists, taken out of their 
peaceful groove and pitchforked on to a battle- 
field. These men are both gifted and expert 
word-painters; they can write beautifully, pa- 
thetically, glowingly, enthrallingly ; but they are 
utterly and confessedly ignorant of military af- 
fairs, and therefore they cannot adequately nar- 
rate the progress of a campaign, or intelligibly 
| describe the course of a battle. They are very 
| frank; they confess their ignorance, and com- 
placently take refuge in desultory sketching and 
glowing word-painting. 


The finest description of a battle-scene, or rath- 
er, I should say, a series of battle-pictures, of 
‘which I am cognizant, is an account of the battle 


of Gravelotte which was written by Mr. Moncure 


Conway, and ap- 
peared in the New 
York Tribune about 
the 25th of August, 


1870. It terrifies and 
thrills; but a man 


rises from it no whit 
the more conversant 
with the real detailed 
story of the battle of 
Gravelotte. 

I define, as the true 
province of the war- 
correspondent, not 
the incoherent delin- 
eation of the spasms 
of a chaos, but the 


WAR-CORRESPON DENTS 


| the two pemes inti , Charles and Hen- | 


They have no realization of 


AND 


intelligent narrative of the episodes of an event. | 


Of course, it is all the better that the narrative 
should be vivid and brilliant. 


in campaigns, gain some knowledge of the art 
military, but at the expense of their readers. 


celerity with which they get their work ‘“home;” 
because their training teaches them to know the 

value of promptitude, and to make a special 
study of the means for compassing that celerity. 

What is wanted in the war correspondent I 
would wish my boy to be, is a combination of the 
attributes of the soldier-critic and the journalist. 


| made his name, 


Some of these journalists, by dint of experience | newspaper will find ample work for him “in the | 


| a smile, “but our little lad may turn out a genius 


|/I know of but two men who have united these | 


| qualities. Henry Hozier, of Great Britain, the 
author of the “Seven Weeks’ War,” is a_ sol- 

| dier-critic who is also’ a journalist. William Swin- 
ton, of America, the author of “The Army of the 
Potomac,” is a journalist who is also a military 
critic. 

I would teach my lad, then, the art military. If 
I were an American, and had interest, I would get 
him a nomination to West Point. In England I 
would send him to the best military tutor I could 
find. He should study, under skilled direction, 
the best accounts of great campaigns; he should 
be made conversant with the most recent German 
developments of the employment of troops, and 
he should keep himself abreast of the current of 
military literature that is now flowing so fast. He 
should have explained to him the real require- 
ments of the profession for which he is being ed- 
ucated, and duly warned of the fatal error of want 
of earnestness. 

His education completed, he should go into jour- 
nalism. Beginning at the foot of the ladder, a 
man with his special acquirements would be 
bound to rise. Opportunities would offer to dis- 
play his familiarity with foreign affairs and mili- 
tary matters, and the outbreak of a war would 
see him on the road to the scene of action. 

What are the inducements to adopt the profes- 
sion ? 

Fame; and if not, “the wages of an ambassa- 

|dor;” at allevents very adequate remuneration. 
In no profession can a man so swiftly make his 


name to ring throughout the world as by a stroke | 


of brilliant success as a war-correspondent. 


In the early part of the Franco-German war, 


| an English journal sent a man to Metz, who, up 


till then, had been utterly obscure; a journalist, 
yet unknown to nine journalists out of ten. In 
three weeks all the profession had his name on 
their tongue-tips, and the end of that war saw him 
at the summit of that profession. 

Will Russell’s name die so long as the Crimean 
War is remembered ? Who thinks of Khiva with- 
out remembering MacGahan and his daring, bril- 
liant ride? Nor is the pay very mean. I believe 
Henry Hozier received trom the Times ten thou- 
sand dollars for the “Seven Weeks’ War,” and 
William Howard Russell thirty thousand for the 
Franco-German War. 

I may speak with certainty at least of what 
have been my own receipts. 1 have been paid in 
peace-time, as a retainer, at the rate of five thou- 
sand dollars per annum. In war-time that stipend 
has been suspended, and the war pay has been two 
hundred and fifty dollars a week, with not infre- 
quent gratuities for special successes of five thou- 
sand dollars at a time. 

And note, that in every case the war-correspond- 
ent in the field has all his expenses paid and full 
discretion as to the extent of his disbursements ; 
so that he must perforce save at least the bulk of 
his stipend. 

It may be said that 1 am now speaking of spe- 
cial prizes, and to some extent that is so. But 
juniors and outsiders are fairly paid. Five hun- 
dred dollars a month and everything found is not 





perience, winning _ his | 
spurs, and is being paid | 
to see what « great num- | 
ber of people would 
gladly pay dearly to see. 
of peace is fitfully cooing all the | 
lad need not starve. Having | 
and proved his specialties, his 


NEWSPAPER WRITERS. 


When the dove 
world over, my 





” 


house,” in dealing with military topics and with 
foreign politics or complications. 

Or, if he prefers to be outside the newspaper | 
office, there is open to a man of his acquirements | 
and information, the post of resident correspond- | 
ent at a foreign capital. | 
ARCHIBALD FORBEs. | 


er - | 
For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE MELODEON. 
It was a scene of confusion in the formerly or- 
derly hospitable old mansion. Furniture brought | 
into the bare parlors and ranged for marking, car- 


| pets rolled up at the sides, men and servants run- | 


ning hither and thither. 

Amidst it all was a woman, not young, delicate- 
looking and careworn, busily engaged in washing 
the windows and cleaning the elegant woodwork 
of the best parlor, which alone was left empty. 

In spite of her humble occupation, there was 


an air of refinement about her at variance with it, 


and her eyes, bright and keen, took in all that | 
was passing 

Just now a look of tender sympathy came into 
them, as a gentleman, dressed in deep mourning, 
entered the adjoining room and sank listlessly, 
with a deep sigh, upon one of the lounges. 

“Poor young man!” she said softly to herself, 
and then returned with renewed energy to her 
work. 

At this moment a man came down the big stair- | 
way carrying in his arms a little table, it seemed | 
at first, but which proved to be a small musical 
instrument of a make now out of date. 

He set it down near his master, saying, ‘‘What 
price shall be put upon this, sir? It seems to be | 
a queer, old-fashioned sort of a thing!” 

The gentleman started as if struck. | 
“What price? No price at all, John. That was | 
| 
| 
| 


| 


the first instrument your poor lady ever touched. 
I cannot sell it; I will give it to some one who 
would care for it as a memento of Clara, or”. 

Here his words were arrested by the appearance 
of Mrs. Eurt at the door, her scrubbing-brush 





bad pay for a young fel- , 
low who is gaining ex- | 

ae 
the keys, 


}the piano, and Mr. 


| caught and played the popular airs, but he 
| other business to attend to, and be had no time or 


| day’s 


| him as having more than ordinary ability. 





and towels still in her hands. “Oh, if you please 

sir, would you let me have it for my poor lame 
little lad?) He is that crazy for music! and he 
would care for it and pet it, sir, and keep it sate 
till you might want it again yourself, sir, 
time to come.” 


SOT 


“And you are sure he would prefer this to any- 


thing else, Mrs. Burt, are you?” said Mr. Charl- 


ton. “He might get tired of an old worn-out or- 
gan. Perhaps some tools, something he could 


work with, as boys love to, would amuse him bet- 
ter. He would be quite welcome.” 


“Oh, indeed, sir, it may seem foolish, but ever 


since he was so high he has been singing and 
drumming and trying to make some sort of a 


thing to play on. 


The child would be wild with 
joy 


to have a real, nice music-box like that to 
use. 

“But maybe, sir,” stepping modestly back into 
her own place of work, ‘you are wanting to take 
it to some one who would care tor it for your dear 
lady’s sake.” 

“No, Mrs. Burt,” said the young man, sighing 
again. “After all, I don’t believe there is any one 
who would value it as you and your little boy 
would. It would be put away and never opened. 
You shall have it,” he added, 
shall take it over to-morrow.” 

“If I could be allowed to work and pay for the 
use of it, sir,” said Mrs. Burt, joyfully. 

“No, Mrs. Burt; as I said, I do not want to sell 
it. Your Jamie shall keep it for me, and perhaps, 
as you -suggested, my Lily is 


might love it 


sn 


cordially. ‘John 


some day 
, [may claim it for her. 
for the mother’s sake.” 

Mrs. Burt went home with a glad heart that 
night, and she and Jamie had a jubilee over the 
Never was a “Chickering Grand’ 
lovked forward to with more eager anticipation, 
as the mother told her sick child of the little bit 
of an organ, so small one man could bring it down 
the stairs easy, yet so sweet and dear to the mas- 
ter, the tears came to his eyes to think of parting 
with it. 

“O mother dear, thank God, I am so glad,” said 
the excited boy, clasping his thin hands in eesta- 
sy. “When will it come ?” 

His mother had to go to her work again the next 
day, getting the’ big house in order for the auc- 
tion, for the master was too sick in heart to live 


when 


grown She 


coming joy. 


there longer now that his sweet young wife had 
left it for her heavenly home, and was going 
abroad for some years. She told Jamie’ not to 
fret if the organ did not come till night, and he 
promised to mind; but how could he help sitting 
by the window and watching every wagon that 
passed till, tired out at last, he dropped asleep in 
his chair, and was awakened by the noise of 
wheels and——oh, it had come! Such a little 


thing, though! In spite of his mother’s descrip- 
tion, Jamie had widened and lengthened it consid- 
erably, and I’m afraid he was just a little disap- 
pointed when the man set if down in the 
of the window. 


corner 
But when he opened it and saw 
real black and white, and touched the 
bellows ont made it go, Handel himself 
not have been happier. 

By-and-by his mother came in and brought a 
| pile of music-books, mostly instructive, with 
some choice selections from the old masters, which 
had been left out when the music 


could 


was sold with 
Charlton put them together 


and sent them over. ““Who knows,” he 


said, with 


| yet?” 

He little dreamed of the delight the mere 
| of the notes caused to the boy’s sensitive 
Jamie’s desire to be able to read them took com- 
plete possession of him, and accomplished tor him 
what years of training does in some cases for the 


sight 


souF. 


more fortunate. 


Faithfully and patiently did Jamie try to secure 


a musical education. He could easily have 


had 


strength to waste in mere play; not at least till 
he could read that hard music, 
spoken her mind, she 
that it was just a little tedious, after 
work was done, to hear that continual 
thumb-drum; but if the word came to her lips, 
one look at the boy’s absorbed face would silence 
it; for she knew full well that all his comfort 
would be spoiled if he thought he was spoiling 
hers. 

So she bore it patiently and tried to admire it, 
and by-and-by, ere long indeed, 


If his mother had 
would have acknowledged 


her hard 


she was reward- 
ed. Somehow the sounds became sweeter and 
sweeter, and even the never-ending exercises 


seemed nice to hear. 
Then when Sunday came, Jamie began to pick 
out and play the psalm-tunes she loved, 


s0 


| sweetly that she said there was no need for the 


words to be sung; she could hear them just as 
well from the notes. 

Years passed on. Jamie had become strong 
enough to attend school, and his teachers remarked 
He 
seemed instinctively to grasp and retain what was 
presented to him. His fellow-students said Jamie 
knew his lessons without studying them. 

But this was far from the truth. The secret 
was, he gave his whole soul to them, and so read- 


| ily mastered them; perhaps he had more ability 


to do so than they, but that would have been 
worth little without the hard work, too. 


One day, a lady came to his mother’s cottage, 


| wishing to engage her services in doing up fine 
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linen and muslins. The door was open, and as 
little 


music, and 


she came up the path, through the 


yard, she was surprised to hea 


front 
Sie h 


music! She stepped sotily in, and was more sur- 


THE YOUT 


la grand flourish. ‘He could contain himself no 


prised still to see the instrument and the player | 


trom which it came. Jamie stopped in embarrass- | 


ment, for he recognized her as the organist of the 
village church, a large reed-organ, towards which 
She begged 
him to goon, and praised him so much that he 
hardly knew whether to laugh or cry. She made 
him promise to come to her house the next even- 
ing and try her organ, offering him music to take 
home as a motive. With much tremblin 
went and played to her and her parents all the 
evening. The consequence was, a great step in his 
life was taken. 

This lady was about being married, and she 
wished to keep it a profound secret 
friends of the church, had 


he had often turned longing eyes. 


Jamie 


her 
trouble d 


from 


and been 


about her organ. How could she get off for some 
weeks without telling the committee, and thei 
vetting a supply?) She was sure the grand secret 


would leak out, for the one who would naturally 
take her place was the young man who was to be 
So she was in a fine dilemma: 
Jamie’s proficiency seemed to solve the problem. 
He should play the organ in church, and nothing 


be said until the birds had flown! 


her companion. 


We may be sure that Jamie and his moiher felt 
greatly excited over this unexpected responsibility. 
I am pretty sure there was more than one prayer 
breathed that there might be no mistakes to dis 
turb the worship of God’s house! 

Certain it is that all went off well, and to the 
intense surprise of the choir and congregation, 
who could hardly believe their senses when they 
into their seats and found, instead of Miss 
Joy, a small, pale-faced littie cripple they had 
Mrs. Burt's, 
boy, presiding at the organ and giving it no un- 
certain sound. 


went 


known only as the workwoman’s, 


The committee, after consultation, invited him 
to retain the place until the organist’s return, 
which he did to their entire satistaction and that 
of the people, some of whom ventured to declare 
that little Jamie played better than she ever did 
or could. However, the best things come to an 
end, and so did the honeymoon, and the three 
blissful Sabbaths of his playing, and then he re- 
turned to his seat near the door with 
and drummed on the seat 
the Not 


who had never been strong 


his mother, 
while he tried to listen 
this Mrs. 


a severe cold, 


to sermon. long after Burt, 





took 
which settled on her lungs, and prevented her go- 
ing out as usual to work. 


Jamie had a little gar- 





den and raised some vegetables, and picked up a| 


little here and there, by going errands, but the 
prospect began to look very dark to the poor 
wornan, 

“If Jamie was only strong like other boys,” she 


said to herself one day, while waiting for him to 
come home with a basket of clothes he had gone 


for, in his home-made cart, for she was going t 


try and do something at home, “he could be earn- 


ing a good bit by this time; but oh, what will he | 


ever do when I'm not here to mind him 
Just now the door flew open, and Jamie, tum 


lounger, but touching the arm of the gentleman 
with the key in his hand, timidly said, ‘Please, sir, 
can’t I try it?” 


“You, my lad!” said the gentleman, in aston- 


ishment, “can you play ?”” 

“A little, sir—that is, 1 would like to see,” stam- 
mered the boy, trembling in every limb. 

“Up with you, then,” said the gentleman; “but 
it’s getting late, and we have business to attend to, 
or stay, we might adjourn to the committee-room, 
and have our talk while this little fellow is trying 
his hand,”—with a smile aside to his companions. 
And so Jamie and his blower were left to them- 
selves. 

Seemingly the committee found it hard to decide 
upon the merits of the respective organists, for it 
was some time before they appeared again in the 
orchestra. 

The fact was, they had hardly entered the little 
room before they came out again, attracted by the 
unexpected melody brought forth by that small 
hand, and were sitting in mute surprise in the 
church As Jamie struck the 
cluding notes of “Old Hundred,” they came up 
the steps. He felt that he had trespassed upon 
their patience too long, and slipping hastily from 
his seat, thanked them for their kindness, and 
was moving off, when the gentleman with the key 
in his hand said,— 


behind him. con- 


“Stop, my boy, don’t go yet; we would like to 
hear you longer.” 

So, flushed and joyous, Jamie went on playing. 

“Truly, my boy,” said one of them, ‘“‘you have 
had excellent teaching.” 

The boy looked up, bewildered. “Sir, I have 
had little help but my books and my little melo- 
deon at home.” 

Something familiar about the boy’s eyes struck 
him; he glanced at the crutch, and light seemed 
to break in. “Your name, my boy ?” he asked. 

“Jamie Burt, sir.” 

“And your melodeon belonged to” —— 

“Mr. Charlton, sir, of Charltonville. 
now. 


It is his 
He only lent it to me till he came home,” 
said Jamie, simply, wondering at the gentleman’s 
emotion. 

“And that is all, my child, that little bit of a 
worn-out organ, and a few old music-books, all 
the help you have had in bringing you to this 
place ?” touching the org: 





un as he spoke. 

“Yes, please, sir, and a few weeks of practice on 
a real big reed-organ in Bedford.” 

Before many weeks had passed, poor, tired Mrs. 
Burt and her lame Jamie had moved to Charlton, 
into a nice little cottage near the church. 
went twice a week into the city to take lessons, 
and he sometimes played the big organ on Sunday. 

Mr. Charlton, for it was he, indeed, who had 
come home from foreign parts, to settle down 
again in his own village, and had put the organ 
in the church, in memory of the young wife, who 
so long led the singing there,—Mr. Charlton did, 
indeed, claim the little melodeon as his, and had 


Jamie 


it carefully repaired, and placed in a charming 
alcove in the library, where it could have a fine 
rest after its life of usefulness, and put a splendid 


|} new organ in its place in Jamie’s little parlor. 


In a vear, Jamie became the organist of the 


| church. 


bling in the basket with such haste, the clothes 
tell on to the floor, cried out, 
*Q mother! there has been a big, grand pipe- | 


organ put up in the church in C 
to be a trial this afternoon 


, and there is 


for organists; can’t I 


go over and hear them ?” 

Mrs. Burt sadly needed Jamie’s help that day, 
but like the unselfish mother she was, she said, 
brightly, 

“Certainly, dear; but isn’t the walk too much 
for you?” 

“It’s only three miles, and I'll be sure to cateh 
but 
eve fell on the soiled clothes and recalled 
his duty. 


a ride, and be back in here his 


him 


time to” 


to 


Ihe light faded out of his face, but he spoke 
bravely, “I think I better not go, after all, mother ; 
it 7s quite a ways, and perhaps it isn’t worth whiie. 
U'll put on the water and get the clothes to soak 
right away.” 

“No, darling, not that; we'll fix it another way 
this time ; for l know nothing would keep you home 
but the fear of my getting tired and maybe sick 
again. ll keep still and lie down by-and-by, 
and when you get home, we'll set to work and get 
the clothes ready to hang out early in the morn- 
Will that do? Now, take this lunch, and 
be off, or you will be late.” 


Ing. 


Jamie limped joyfully off, thinking how good 
his mother was, and wishing, oh so much, that he 
could help her more. He enjoyed the lovely au- 
tumn tint of leaf and sbrub, and the balmy air, 
but all the while fearing his strength would give 
out before he got a ! There 
comes a cart—a white-covered butcher's cart 


ride. But oh, joy 


~and 
Jamie knows quite well that he may sit down and 
rest till it comes up, sure of his speedy ride, for 
the kind-hearted young fellow who drives it is a 
friend of Jamie’s, and always glad to d 
kindness. 

So he arrives in town time 


some before the 


o him a} 


Now, young friends, who read this little sketch, 
true in the main parts, is not the lesson easy to 
read 

It was not alone the little melodeon, not the 
musical talent, which brought such good fortune 
to the boy. 

It was, was it not, the two, kindness repaid by 
an earnest purpose and hard work ? 

Mrs. A. H. Brewy. 
— 


For the Companion. 


CHOOSING A BUSINESS. 
The Carpenter’s Trade. 

A great change has come over the earpenter’s 
business during the last fifty years. Formerly 
carpenters made almost everything of which the 
material was common wood, from a clothes-peg 
to a kitchen-table, from a cow-shed toa church; 
and whatever they made they also mended. 

Iecan myself remember taking my sled, Ante- 
lope, to a village carpenter for repairs, and discov- 
ered him in his shop making a coffin. It was 
something of a hock, and I was quite abashed at 
the idea of interrupting him for so trifling a job. 

At present coffins, like much other wooden mer- 
chandise, are not made; they are turned out by 
machinery. 

In the same way doors of all kinds and sizes 
are manufactured, from cellar doors of pine to 
parlor doors of rosewood and mahogany; sash 
also, blinds, stairs, mouldings and many other 
things. There are large villages which are chiefly 
supported by some special manufacture of wood. 

There is one in Maine where they make boys’ 
sleds in incredible numbers, and of excellent qual- 
ity. A boy now gets a better sled for a dollar than 


| could be had forty years ago for three dollars. 


church is opened, and seats bimself upon the | 


grassy mound below the steps, till «2 man comes 
and unlocks the door and goes in; Jamie follows 
with bated breath, and lifts his eyes for his first 
sight of a real grand organ. Two or three hour 
pass, mostly rapturous, but not unmingled with 
dissatistaction. 

At last his soul was stirred within him, as the 


last contestant, a noisy, restless fellow, ended with 


A carpenter told me, a few days ago, that he 
occasionally buys the doors of a house for less 
than he could buy the rough boards of 
which they are made. Well-made doors, too, and 


thoroughly seasoned! T have myself, at Winchen- 


money 


don, Mass., a wonderful town for wooden manu- 
factures, seen clothes-pegs made ata cost of thirteen 
pegs for one cent, and a pretty good pail for 
eleven cents. 


At present, then; the business of a carpenter is 


H’S COMPANION. 


|to combine into some desired form or object a 
| number of articles which he buys ready made to 
his hand. 
| *jomer.” 


In a new sense of the word, he Is a 
| Nevertheless, the foundation of success in car- 
pentry is skill in the use of the old-fashioned tools. 
A builder must be ab/e to make a door or a sash, 
and make it well, even if he never has to make 
one. Boys may rely upon it that with all the help 
carpenters get from machinery, it requires more 


hands. 

If he only has to stand and direct the operation 
of a machine, he cannot be himself a machine, 
and the constant observation of a complicated 
piece of mechanism tends to elevate and educate 
him. 

I saw the other day a machine which planed 
both board, grooved one edge and 


sides of a 


| seconds. By a little extra pressure, two men 
could pass through that machine two thousand 
boards in ten hours. In other words, two men 
and the machine were doing the work of four hun- 
dred skilled mechanics, and they appeared to be 
merely pushing a board along and pulling it out 
at the other side, without care or thought. 

If you watch them do this for half an hour, 
| you will discover that they have charge of an ex- 
| quisite and sensitive piece of machinery, which 
| has to be continually watched and frequently re- 
adjusted. 








comedy, with his comic and gross stupidity, could 
not work such a machine ten minutes without 
bringing himself or it to disaster. 

Indeed, boys, the reign of stupidity in every 
sphere of human activity is drawing to a close, 
and the lad who means to be anything or do any- 
thing effective in life must prepare to use his head 
as well as his hands. He must live and work up 
to the noble machinery which he will be expected 
to handle and direct. 

I asked an excellent carpenter, a few days ago, 
what was the chief quality a boy must possess in 
order to become a good workman. 
without an instant’s hesitation,— 

“Aptitude.” 


He answered 





tell whether he has aptitude or not ?” 

“Well,” said he, after duly scratching his wig, 
“one of the first things a boy wants to do, who 
has in him the making of a good carpenter, is to 
hammer, whittle, saw and chop. He likes to 
watch men who are at work with tools, and he 
has a good deal of curiosity about the tools them- 
selves. By the time he is twelve vears of age, 
unless all his native sense and ingenuity have been 
schooled out of him, he will make a very good 
dog-house, bird-cage and rabbit-trap; put up a 
very respectable shelf for his mother in the store- 
room, and knock together a pretty good shed or 
summer-house for his sisters in the garden. He 
has a sort of relish for work and tools.” 

Such is the boy for a carpenter. The advantages 
of carpentry are so obvious, and some slight de- 
gree of skill in it is so easily acquired, that it con- 
| tinually attracts the wrong boys as well as the 
| right ones. In these days of sharp competition, 








| the man thrives best who can do things which few | 


}ean do, or can do common things in a superior 
| way. 

| If, therefore, you do not per 
any signs of “aptitude” for the carpenter’s trade ; 
if you have no “relish” for good work and ingen- 





chanic’s peculiar patience, or power of keeping on 
without fret or worry, it is better to avoid the 
bench and try something which does not require 
these qualities. 

Let us suppose, however, that, after proper con- 
sideration, you have made up your mind to be : 
carpenter. How are you to get into the trade? 

A boy now, in 
ot school at sixteen years of age, gets into carpen- 
tering in a very simple way. He stops at a car- 
penter’s shop and says perhaps to the master,— 





“I have worked with carpenter’s tools a little. 
My cousin is a carpenter, and I have been round 
his shop a good deal. Can you give me a job?” 

If it is a busy time, and the master wants hands, 
he will try him for a day; “feel of him,” as a 
carpenter expressed it, “to find out what he is 
made of.” He will set the lad to helping a man 
make a picket-fence, one operation of which is 
digging holes for posts. Often, the first hole the 
boy digs decides his fate. If he has “gumption,” 
the hole will have two qualities that win respect. 

First, it will be straight ; secondly, the minimum 
of earth will be displaced in digging it. An un- 
handy boy will throw out four times the amount 
of dirt necessary; he will scatter that dirt all 
around; and, after all, the post may not stand 
upright in the hole. 

The boy that digs his first hole in that way is 
very likely to be told at the close of the day, that 
he is not wanted the next. He may be set to nail- 
ing on pickets, a very simple matter; only they 
must be put on straight, just so far apart, and just 
so high. A careful boy, after nailing on six pick- 
ets under the eye of an experienced man, will 
make no more mistakes. 

He will soon learn to do easy work with cer- 
tainty and rapidity. 
tract attention, becanse steadiness and patience 


are among the rarest qualilies shown by boys of 





skill and judgment to be a good carpenter than it | 
did when he had to do everything with his own | 


matched the other, all in one operation, in twenty | 


They must be meu of judgment and in- | 
| telligence. “Snug, the joiner,” of Shakespeare’s | 


“But,” said I, “how can you or the boy himself 


eive in yourself 


ious tools; if you have not something of the me- | 


a country place, on coming out | 


His merits will at once at- | 


sixteen or seventeen; and what an employer most ' 
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| wants is men who can be trusted to carry on 
| piece of work without superimendence. 

| I heard a carpenter say recently ,— 

| “Ifa young fellow asks me for a job, T look him 
| over first. of all, and if I jike his looks, I mark two 
|or three boards, give him a saw, and tell him to 
| saw them off. If he saws straight I begin to think 
| there’s something in him, and so I do even if I 
| only see that he tries hard to saw straight, though 
he may not hit it. 
done by trying. 


Everything in our trade is 
When I see a boy that can try, 
I feel like giving him a chance.” 

If a young man proves capable of doing the easy 
work of a carpenter, such as nailing the rough 
boards on the side of a house, he can earn at once 
one dollar and twenty-five cents a day, which he 
can increase to one dollar and fifty cents by the 
time he has at work six I am 
| speaking now of average country places, not ot 

large cities like New York and Boston. 

| In the course of two or three years, a wide- 
j}awake young man, handy with tools, and always 
trying his best, can earn the highest wages ordi- 
narily paid to a journeyman carpenter, two dollars 
and fifty cents a day. When he is competent to 
be a foreman, and take entire charge of an impor- 
tant piece of work requiring several hands, he may 
receive from three to four dollars a day, though 
the latter rate is not common except in cities. 


been months. 


You will often hear carpenters say that the old 
system of long apprenticeships produced better 
workmen than the one which I have just briefly 
described. 


Facts do not bear out their assertion, 
lhe carpenters sent over by the British Goyern- 
| ment to examine and describe the carpentry ex- 
| hibited at the Paris Exposition of 1867, reported 
that the French carpenters, who serve long ap- 
prenticeships, are among the worst in Europe, and 
that American carpentry ranks with the very best 
in the world. They mentioned with particular 
praise the construction of a model cottage sent 
over from America, and the wooden work on the 
locomotive engines exhibited by Americans. 


I have often myself on a long journey inspected 
with lively admiration the beautitul work of a 
sleeping-car, and the wise construction of the light 
wooden bridges. We may be very sure that the 
men who plan such work spent their precious fit- 
teenth and sixteenth years at school, not in a 
shop, bullied by their elders and wasting their 
time in servile employments. 

What does carpentry lead to? This is a very 
interesting quéstion to ambitious youth, who nat- 
urally and properly look forward to a fair ad- 
vancement in life, and wish to spend the evening 
of their days in peace and dignity. In country 
towns tHe most natural issue of carpentry is build- 
ing and architecture. I knew myself a boy who 
was deliberately placed in a carpenter's shop by 
his parents as a step towards the profession of 
architecture, and after working three or four years 
at plain. carpentry (with lessons in drawing) | 
established himself as an architect in a south- 
western city. He there formed a partnership with 
a builder, and they soon had their hands full of 
business. 


e 





Many carpenters have invented new tools, new 
methods, uew devices, and thus made their way 


to a large business. Others invest their savings 
(eking them out with some credit) in a set of ma- 
chinery for making blinds, sash, doors, sleds, 
staii-rails, or mouldings, and send the product of 
the same all over the country. 

In New York, Boston and Philadelphia, there 
are men who began fife at the workinan’s bench, 
and now have shops in which all such articles ar 
| manufactured on the greatest scale and with won- 
| derful economy both of material and 
There is such a shop in Boston, in which one hun- 
dred men, aided by a steam-engine of sixty-hors« 
| power, manufacture as much carpenter-work as 
tive thousand men could accomplish by the labor 
of their hands alone. It is a museum of wonders. 
| On walking over it I was reminded of a remark 
made by John Quincy Adams upon returning 
from a manufactory in Russia. 

“T ought,” said he, “to visit a manufactory one 
a week in order to learn my own ignorance.” 


power. 





It really takes your breath away to see the rap- 
idity and certainty with which such operations as 
sawing, mortising, dove-tailing, grooving and 
| polishing are done by the machines in this estab- 
| lishment, which I suppose Carlyle would call an 
explosion of all the carpentries. 

If a carpenter in Salem or Concord has a con- 
tract to build a house, he sends to a shop like this 
for all his doors, sashes, blinds, rails, kitchen and 
bath-room fittings, which come to him, nicely 

| packed, as freight, all thoroughly seasoned, both 
by natural and artificial processes. 

There are not many men in the world who can 
create, or even conduct, an establishment like this, 
because it requires a combination of faculties and 
talents such as are seldom found in the same indi- 
vidual. 

But in many a quiet country place there are car- 
penters who take pleasure and pride in their work ; 
who have built for themselves nice little houses, 
filled them with beautifully-made furniture, and 
established a limited but sufficient business. These 
are among the most fortunate of mechanics and 
men. They do not reckon their income in thou- 
sands, but their wants are few and moderate; 
| they take a holiday when they need one. They 
bring up their children to be good citizens, and 
they have an inexhaustible satisfaction in doing 
their work in the best manner. 

JAMES PARTON, 
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THE UNION BICYCLE. 
A High Class, Elegant, Durable Machine. 
Made to stand the roughest usage, yet 

{Hight and — in all its parts. 
»rice of 50-inch 1, 
Send 3-cent Stamp for Catalogue. 
McKEE & HARRINGTON Mfrs. 
173, 175, 177 and 1 
_Grand Street, New 


THE SKIN AND SCALP. ! 


New Remedies.) 


[From 


Soerates called beauty a short-lived tyranny, Plato a 
privilege of nature, Theocritus a delightful prejudice, 
Theoprastus a silent cheat, Carneades a solitary king- | 
dom, Homer a glorious gift of nature, Ovid a favor of 





fork, 











the gods. Aristotle affirmed that beauty was better than L ¥ rT Tp >. 2 (es > RLS 1 | 


all the letters of recommendation in the world, and yet 
none of these distinguished authorities has left us even 
a hint of how beauty is to be perpetuated, or the ravages 
ind disease defied. ‘Time soon blends the lily and 
the rose into the pallor of age 
with cutaneous disfigurations, 
nose with unsightly flushes, 
the glory of eyes, teeth, 
ing the complexion, 
ugony unspeakable. 


Ask your Parents to Buy for you a 


DOLL’S RUBBER WATERPROOF ! 


made exactly like the large ones, with ety and Pocket, 
. disease dots the fair face a Pouch to carry them in. an 10, 12, 14, 16 inches 
and crimsons the Roman mg, Sent by mz ail on FEOe pipe ot 5 C EN 

HALL RUBBER Co., 2 W inter St. 
BU ¥ 


Moth, if not rust, corrupts 
and lips, yet beautiful, by deface 

WILLIAM A. DROWN & CO.’S 

Umbrellas and Parasols. 


ofage: 





NTS 
Boston, Mass. . 
and fills the sensitive soul with 


If such be the unhappy condition of one afflicted with 
slight skin blemishes, what must be the feelings of those 
in whom torturing humors have for years run riot, cov- 
ering the skin with scales 
blood with the poisonous 
the system until death ? 

uch suffering. 
witnessed, 


and sores, fs 

elements to become a part of AGENTS WE WANTE! 

It is vain to attempt to portray | THE PLYMOUTH LAP- BOARD 

Death in many eases, which we have | Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
The blood | No slipping. Holds itself on the 

. ‘ cs lap. Keeps the work just where 

and fluids seem to be impregnated with a fiery element you place it. Weighs only 2 Ibs, 

which, when discharged through the pores upon the Speci: ally adz upted for lady ‘canvas- 

surface of the body, inflames and burns, until in his a Address 

efforts for relief the patient tears the skin with his nails, Exclusive territor 

and not until the blood flows does sufficient relief come 

to cause him to desist. 


merge 


might be considered a biessing. 





*articulars free. 








COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


The Popular ‘“ STEED” 
Boy or Man. 


Send three-cent stamp for 36-page 
Catalogue, with Price-Lists and full | 
fale mation. 


THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MA MASS, — 





Thus do complexional sesh 
into torturing disease, and piqued vanity gives | 
place to real suffering. A little warton the nose or 
cheek grows to the all-devouring lupus, a patch of tetter | 
on the palm of the hand or on the limbs suddenly en- | 
velopes the body in its fiery embrace, a bruise on the leg 

expands into a gnawing ulcer, which reaches out its 

fangs to the sufferer’s heart in every paroxysm of pain, 

a small kernel in the neck multiplies into a dozen, which 

eat away the vitality; great pearl-like scales grow from 
little rash-like inflammations in such 
pass credulity; 





abundance as to 
3 and so on may we depict the suffering to 
which poor human nature is subject from cutaneous 
diseases, 






Worle vs ON LY J Manufac tory of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


allof which involve great mental distress be- | jexclusively—ALL Styles and Sizes for use of 
cause of personal disfiguration. Invalids and Cripples. 
Self and secondary hand propulsion, in- 
doors and out. Comfort, durability, and 
ease of movement unequalled. Sole 
| makers of the Patented RollingC hairs,” 
pushed about at the Centennial. 
Illustrated Catalogue send stamp on 
mention YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
Smith Ww heel c hair Concern, 162 William St., N.Y 


” fa DRY GOODS 


BY 4 A 

Over three-quarters of \tlition in 
Stock. All bought for cash, and sold_ at 
lowest city prices. Dress Goods, Silks, 
Shaw Is, Trimmings, Hosier y.Uphol- 
stery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Wraps, Un- 
is no doubt of its | derwear, Ties, Lac ces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 


Every school girl or boy knows that if a pore in the | 
skin in his or her face becomes clogged, a black head ap 

pears, and surrounding it a little pimple. 
pores become clo 
So it 


If a dozen 
ed, there are a dozen black heads and | 
is with acne. In salt rheum, or, as it is 
technically called, eczema, the cause of the disease seems 
to be in the blood,from the fact that the perspiratory fluids 
which pour out through the tubes are charged with a | 
poisonous element that creates the most intense itching | 
and violent inflammation, and rapidly destroys the outer 
or searf skin. This dreadful form of skin disease attacks | 
all ages, and may frequently be seen fully developed in 
young infants at birth. In such cases it is often called | 
milk-crust, scald-head, ete., but there 





pimples. 


















real nature, and that it is an inherited humor. If there Stans he Boy, Bape iris’ Outfits, Ke, Samples, in- 

were not another external disease know It rl ormation and HOPPING GUIDE,” free on applic ation. 
es eee eee ee ete eee CoO FER & CONARD, § 9th & Market St., Phila. | 

would be a sufficient infliction on mankind. It pervades | Sal lease say where you saw this Advertisement, 
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in The Devil’s Lake, 


TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 
And Mouse River Country. 
palms — of the hands, on North 


Haier sate Rota. ACRES ian 


U nited States 

which discharges an aerid fluid, — mn be 
inflammation and intense itching. Ring- | Seetional ee and full Sey 
seald-head, dandruff, belong to this scaly — . Address H, 
order Psoriasis, our modern tGen'l Pass. Agt. ‘St, ant Minn F R E E 
. a , ’ aor M: mitoba R. R., St. Paul, Minn. 

with its mother-of-pearl scale, situated on a | 

reddened base, which bleeds upon the THE BOATS OF THE 19th AxD 20th CENTURIES 
is to be dreaded, and avoided, as of old. Lupus, | RACINE BOATS 
the all-devouring ulcer, impetigo, barber's itch, erysipe- | 
las, and a score of minor disorders make up the catalogue | 
of external diseases of the skin. Thus far we have made | 
no allusion to those afflictions which are manifestly im- | 
purities of the blood, viz.: swelling of the glands of the 
throat, ulcers on the neck and limbs, tumors, abscesses, | 
and mercurial poisons, because the whole list can be 
comprehended in the one word “serofula.” | 


all classes, and descends impartially through genera- | 
tions. While are constantly enveloped in it» 

others have it confined to small patches in the ears, on 

the scalp, on the breast, on the 
the limbs, ete., but everywhere 
a small watery blister, 
causing heat, 
worm, tetter, 
and itching 
leprosy, 





of diseases, 





removal of the 
scale, 


Class “A,” the finest boat ever made. 
Class “B,” the boat for boys and girls. 
Full dese ty airene ead pe ices gratis 

ANE & CO., CHICAGO, 
The hereditary blood poison of scrofula develops in 


delicate tissues of the brain mental weaknesses and raed i SPALDING’ S CATCHER’ S GLOVES. 


firmities, idiocy and insanity. It enlarges the glands of | Do not interfere with throwing 
the throat, impairs the of smell and taste, or | and no catcher or player sub- 
breaks into consuming ulcers on the neck. It destroys | ject to sore hands should be 
the lungs, or fills them with tuberculous secretions. It | aaron aA ng gloves. 
eats away the coating of the stomach, enlarges the liver, aie — ——y pair, $3.00 
clogs the kidneys, creates constipation and induces piles- No. 1 Heavy nev pal + a 
The muscles it contracts and renders powerless with warranted per pair, v 
rheumatism, while the secretions of the joints contam- | ’ no 3 third Otani ine 
inated by it cause the painful gout. It loads the perspir- | Sent by mail post-paid on receipt of price. 

ation with its virulent poison, setting on fire in its pass- | A.G. SPALDING & Bros. 108 Madison St., bio, Ill. 
age the little tubes or pores of the skin, causing the tor- | _Send 3 cents for ‘atalogue of Base Ball supplies. | 
turing disfigurations salt rheum, psoriasis, and other | 

itching and scaly diseases which embitter life. It gathers | 
at morbid centres into tumors, abcesses, and life-sapping | 
uleers. Itslowly undermines the constitution, and is 
the cause of nearly all chronic diseases. 
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Lady Canvassing Agents Wanted 


Dr. 
See 


everywhere for 
AND BRUSHES, 
PANION, May 3d. 


Address Dr, SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 


ScoTT’s ELECTRIC CORSETS 


The treatment of diseases of the skin and scalp has large advertisement in Com- 


been for centuries based upon a theory which has entire- 
ly overlooked the important part the tubes and vessels 
of the skin play in the propagation and maintenance 
disease by pouring out upon the surface of the 
perspiratory fluids charged with the 





of 
body | 
virus or disease 
vermis of scrofulous, inherited, and contagious humors. | 
We are not unjust to the profession when we say that | 
its efforts in the permanent cure of skin, scalp and blood | 
| 
} 
| 
| 

















diseases have been a failure. What with mistaken the- 
ories, mineral poisons, and blind reverence for dogmas 
and superstitions long since exploded, disfiguring hu- 
mors, humiliating eruptions, itching tortures, and scrof- 
ula, the parent of all humors, flourish and increase upon 


systems shattered by mercury, nic, zine, and lead. 
Nor have the senseless “sarsapa “dock,” and dan- | 
delion blood purifiers (?) of quae ks: and _— medicine | 
venders been any better or much wors 

We know that every word we now 
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well will awake n | 


hope in the breast of many a life-long sufferer. Can we C ] t & C 
in a broad and generous spirit, without prejudice, with- 0 a € om an “| 
out reservation, say to those afflicted, “Here in the Cuti- 





cura remedies, which may be had of any druggist at less | 


The tender and delicate odor 
than the cost of a_physician’s visit, is a speedy and per- | 


of freshly gathered violets is ex- 


VIOLET | 





manentoure for rene ee es ecalp. ae | haled by this delicious violet 
lich have defiec o emedies, anc 1e e: we > tanacite w 

medical skill,” with a just sense of the responsibilities TOILET won - The tenacity with which 
we assume? ‘We say We can. the refreshing aroma clings to 


woven fabrics, to the hair and to 
the skin is very remarkable. 


Cuticura Resolvent, the new blood purifier, cleanses 
the blood and perspiration of _—— elements and 
impurities, and thus removes the cause. Cuticura, the 
great skin cure, instantly allays itching and inflam- 
mation, clears the skin and s¢alp of disfiguring hu- 
mors and itching tortures, heals ulcers and sores, 
purifies and beautifies the skin. Cuticura Soap, an ex- 
quisite skin beautifier, prepared from Cuticura, is indis- | 
pensable in treating skin diseases and for rough, chapped | 

’ greasy skin, sunburn, black heads, blotches and vaby 
Cuticura remedies, the only infallible blood 
P sand sa beautifiers, are the discovery of 

Potter, of Weeks & Potter, Boston, of world-wide celeb- 
rity as druggists and chemists, and are now prepared 
e xclusively by the Potter Drug and Chemical Co., 135 
and 137 Columbus Ave., Boston, whose standing as skilled 
pharmacists, and responsibility as business men, are 

nown to every first-class druggist in the United States. 


WATER 


SANDS IDS TRIPLE (3) ‘MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ICE- CREAM FREEZERS. 


Can, outside and inside 
#eaters, turning opposite 
to each other, m n 

perfect mixer. No zinc 
in contact with cream, 
but tin instead. Simple in 
construction aoe gene 
in results. Over 300 in use. 
Tubs water proof. 7 Veda Tubs 
and Cans, all sizes, wholesale and 
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Cuticura remedies are absolutely free from mineral or retail. Send for Catalogue and 
vegetable nisons, and may be prese for every price-list of this celebrated Freezer. 
Species of s' and biood diseases with the cer- 


White Mountain Freezer Co., 
NASHUA, N. H. 





in, — 
nty of speedy relief and a permanent c cure when all 
other remedies and the bes! phrsictans fa 


and charging the | 


. CHASE & CO., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass. | 
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COMPANION. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. | 


The most effective external 

Remedy extant for the cure of 

« Skin Diseases and for beautify- 
ing the Complexion, 


BEFORE RAFTER 
USING 


GLENN, 


CURES 
SKIN DISEASES, 
3 cents extra r cake, by 
C. N. CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St., New York. 
THE AMERICAN LEVER; 
THE FAULTLESS CUFF & COLLAR 


BUTTON. 


The cut shows button open 


on each packet. 
Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 | 
cakes, 60c., and mailed to any 










> button-hole of the cuff. 

For sale by retail deal- 
ers throughout the 
United States. 


A RARE OFFER. 


If you will send us the names of any 
acquaintances who are intending to purchase an 


ORGAN OR PIANO 








; Soon, we will forward free to your address a copy 


| of a first-class Musical Publication, filled with the 
latest selected music, choice reading matter, musi- 
cal notes, ete. 
giving the town, county and state, and mention 
whether a Piano or Organ is desired. 


GEORGE WOODS COMPANY. 





. 608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





$3.90 


Complete Outfit, dRemit $3. 50 


With Instruction Book. § Forwarded by Express, 


Instruments only, by mail, 3.00, (Postage 40c.) 
Instruments only, by express, $2.80, 


THE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 
17 Dey St., New York City. 


Mention the COMPANION, 
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“BEAUTIFUL JAPANESE FANS 





At about one half former prices. Each fan contains 
unique and elegant designs, interspersed with silver 
spray, two silver bands or borders encircling the whole. 
| The ribs and outsides are heavily lacquered, the latter 
being beautifully decorated with gold. We have select- 
ed the latest and most fashionable shades of color, and 
ladies who desire a stylish and really beautiful fan ata 
trifling cost, either to present to a friend or for their 
own use, should order one or more at once. Our lady 
friends must not associate these fans with the common 
Japanese fans sold at a low price. The above illustra- 
tion is an exact representation of the fan. 
packed in a strong box. Price, 18 cents, or six 3c, post- 
age stamps. Three fans (different shades of color if de- 
sired) for 45 cents: 1 doz., $1.50, Send clean postage 
stamps of any denomination, and we will mail the fans 
postpaid. Address, 
EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 

Box 1148, 87 Warren St., New York. 








CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! | 
Ask for Glenn's Sulphur Soap, and see | 
that the name of C. N. CRITTENTON is | 





address on receipt of price, and | 


in position to insert into the | CROCHE 





| Persian, 


of your | 


Please write all names plainly, | 


For book only remit 3c, stamp. | 


Each fan 
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GENTLEMEN'S 


BOSTON GARTER. 


An exceedingly useful invention, without 
which no ge ntleinan’s dress is comple te,es- 
a ially during the Summer months, when 
ow shoes are worn, and when it is indis- 
pensable to one’s comfort and neat appear- 
ance to have the stocking fit smoothly about 
the ankle and the slack of the drawers kept 
confined at the knee, all of which the Boston 
Garter accomplis shes. 


For Sale by all the leading Gent’s 
Furnishing Houses, or Sample will be 
sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
price. 










Cotton, 25 cts, per pair; Silk, 
75 cts, per pair. 


Mention this paper. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 


287 Devonshire Street; Boston. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 





MACRAME LAC tICK-R AC K and 

* DARNED LACE P ATTE RN This 

Book has 50 dllustrations, including 15 Darned pa Pat- 
terns, Patterns and Instructions for Crocheting and 


Makin — a“. ao Rack, Trimming, Tidy, 
Work Ria te. 
BOOK ‘OF INSTRUC TONS AND PATTERNS for 
Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, Di- 
mtg ytd Making Knitted Work, ete. Tells how to 
make 20 Stitches, including South Kensington, Outline, 
Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, Filling, Feather, ete. 
Patterns for Scrap Basket, Tidy, Piano Cover, 
ete. Price 36 ¢ 


5 COLORE 


Spla she , 


C a Stitch Patterns, printed in the colors 


to be worked, for 7 3-cent Stamps 





BOOK OF 100 CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS for 
Worsted Work, ete. Borders, Corners, Flowers, 
Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Elephant, ( Comic 
i 4 Tidy Pat- 


. Iphabe ts, 
SPECI: 


ice, 25 cts, 
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Designs, 8 

terns d 4 

ALL 1 (Everything in this . idvertisement) for 1,00, 
‘ INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 


White Maa Hammock Chair 











The very best thing ever invented for the enjoyment 
of fresh air, Vastly superior to a Hammock in every 
orienta Sells always on five minutes trial. Agents 
nall large cities. Send stamp for circular. 
GOODE va COMPANY, Antrim, N. H., Sole » Manuf'rs. 


THE BEST HOMES 
For 10 Million People are in 
MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
WASHINGTON AND OREGON, 


Along the Line of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


which traverses the Great Wheat-raising Belt of 
America, 


THE LAND OF No. 1 HARD WHEAT. 
MILLION ACRES of the best agricultural, min- 
40 eral, forest and grazing lands now open for settle- 
ey ‘Million acres of railroad land for sale at $2.60 to 
$4 per acre, on five years’ time if desirec 
20 Million acres of Government lands open to set- 
tlers FREE, 


For maps and pamphlets address and mention the 
COMPANION, 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 
Land Commissioner N. P. R. R., St. Paul, Minn. 
‘Towemy 
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+~ Testimonial of a Bos- 
ton lidy. 


ISFIGURING HUMORS, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Infan- 
tile Humors, cured by ‘the CurTicurnaA REMEDIES. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleanse 
es the blood and pe alien a f impurities and poison- 

ous elements, and thus removes the caus 
CurTICURA, the great Skin Cure, inst: unily 3 
ing and Inflammation, clears the &kin and § 

| Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair, 
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|< ICURA SOAP, an te site Skin Beautifier and 
| Toilet Requisite, prepared from CUTICURA, is indis) en- 
}sable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Huuors, Skin 


Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 
| Curreura REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
| only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers., 


Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Scap, 25 
| cents: Resolvent, $1. POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL 
| CO. Boston, MAss. 








MEDINA’S NEW WAVE. 

Suitable for all ages. Warranted Ay with- 

stand dampness. Prices, 5, $8, $10, $12, $15. 
and upwards. The new © sar ina Switeh, six 
| stems, $5, $8, $10, $12 and $15. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dress 
| Wigs from $10 up. Every seasonable nov- 
elty in Human Hair. On receipt of sample 
shade, will forward goods by mail to any 
part of the U. S. for approval, before the 
price is paid, Send for eireular to 


JOHN MEDINA, 
426 Washington St,, Boston, Mass, 
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“A Voice From the People. 


THE GREATEST CU RATIVE SUCCESS OF THE AGE. 





No medicine introduced to the public has ever 


met with the success accorded to Hop Bitters. = 
stands to-day the best known curative article 

the world. Its marvellous renown is not aa to 
the advertising it has received. It is famous by 
reason of its inherent virtues. It does all that is 
claimed for it. It is the most powerful, speedy 


and effective agent known for the building up of 


debilitated systems and general family medicine. 


WINSTON, ForsyTH Co., N. C., March 1, 1880, 
Gents—I desire to express to you my thanks for your 
wonderful Hop Bitters. I was troubled with Dy spe _ 
for five years previous to commencing the use ot you 
Hop Bitters sume six months ago. My cure 
wonderful. [am pastor of the First Me thodist C hu 
of this place, and my whole congregation can te tify ~ 
the Kreat virtue of your bitters. 
ery respectfully, REV. H. FEREBEE. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., March 11, 1880. 
Hop bitters Co.—Please accept our "grate “ful acknowl- 
edgment for the Hop Bitters you were so kind as to do- | 
nate, and which were such a benefit to us. We are so 
— up with it we feel young again. 
ILD LADIES OF THE HOME OF THE FRIENDLESS. 
DELEVAN, WISs., Sept. 24, 1880, 
Gents—L have taken not quite or » bottle of the Hop 
Bitters. I was a feeble eld man of 78 when I got it. To- 
day I am as active and feel as well as I did at 30. 1 see 
a great many that need such a medicine, D. ROYCE. 
MONROE, MICH., Sept. 25, 1875. 
Sirs—I have been taking Hop Bitters for inflam 
tion of the kidneys and bladder. It has done for 
what four doctors failed to do—cured me. 
of the Bitters seemed like magic. w.il 
If you have a sick friend, whose life is a burden, one 
bottle of Hop Bitters will restore that friend to perfect 
health and happiness. 








me 
The effect 
CARTER, 


BRADFORD, I’a., May &, 1881. 
“It has cured me of several diseases, such as nervous- 
ness, sickness at the stomach, monthly troubles, &c, I | 

have not seen a sick day since | took Hop Bitters. 

Mrs. FANNIE GREEN.” 

Wis., June 24, 1882. 
has had one-half the sale 
here and given such universal satisfaction as your Hop 
Bitters have. We take pleasure in speaking for their 
welfare, as every one who tries them is well satisfied 
with their results. Several such remarkable cures have 
been made with them here, that there are a number of 
earnest workers in the Hop Bitters cause. One person 

gained eleven pounds from taking only a few bottles. 

SMITH & IDE. 

BAY C1Ty. MICH., Feb. 3, 1880, 
Hop Bitters Company—I think it my duty to send you 
a recommend for the benefit “ any person wishing to 


EVANSVILLE, 


(ientlemen No medicine 








anew whether Hop Bitters are good or not. I know 
are good for general de bility and indige ees | 
igthen the nervous system and make new life. 


csp = to use them. 
Treater of Chronic Diseases. 
SUPERIOR, WIS., January, 1880, 

I heard in my neighborhood that your Hop Bitters 
was doing sucha great deal of good among the sick and 
afflicted with most every kind of disease, and as L had 
been troubled for fifteen years with neuralgia and all 
kinds of rheumatic complaints and kidney trouble 
took one bottle according to directions. It at once did 
me a great deal of good, and I used four bottles me » a 
am an old man, but am now as well as Lean wish. There 
are seven or cight families in our place using Hop Bit- 
ters for their family medicine, and are so well satisfied 
with itthey will use no other. One lady here has been 
bedridden for years, is well and doing her work from 
the use of three bottles, LEONARD WHITBECK. 


What it Did for an Old Lady. 


COSHOCTON STATION, N. Y., Dec, 28, 1878, 
Gents—A number of people had been using your Bit- 
ters here, and with marked effect. A lady of 
seventy years had been sick for the past ten years; 
had not been able around. 
was helpless. 


commend my 
Dr. 

















over 
she 
to be Six months ago she 
Her old remedies or physicians being of 
no avail, [ sent forty-five miles, and got a bottle of Hop 
Bitters. It had such an effect on her that she was able 
to dress herself and walk about the house. 
two bottles more she was able to take care of her own 
room and walk out to her neighbor's, and has improved 
all the time My wife and children also have 
derived great benefit trom their use. 
W. B. HATHAWAY, A 


g 


Honest Old Tim. 


GORHAM, N. H., duly 14, 1879, 
Gents—Whoever you are, I don't know: but T feel 
grateful to you to know that in this world of adulte ro 

medicines there is one compound that proves and doe 
all it advertises to do, and more. Four years ago I ha ud 
a Slight shock of palsy, which unnerved me to such an 
extent that the least excitement would make me shake 
like the ague. Last May I was induced to try Hop Bit- 
ters. L used one bottle, but did not see any change; 
another did so change my nerves that they are now as 
steady as they ever were. It used to take both hands to 
write, but now my good right hand writes this. Now, if 
you continue to manufacture as honest and good an ar- 
ticle as you do, you will accumulate an honest fortune, 
and confer the wreatest blessing on your fellow-men 

that was ever conferred on mankind. Tim BURCH. 


Anna Maria Krider, wife of 
Tobias K. 


CHAMBERSBURG, July 25, 1875, 

‘This is to let the pe ople know that I, Anna Maria Kri 
der, wife of Tobias am now past seventy-four 
years ofage. My he lth has been very bad for many 
years past. | was troubled with weakness, had cough, 
dyspepsia, great debility and ¢ onstipation of the bowels, 
I was so miserable L could cat nothing. — L heard of Hop 
Bitters and was resolved to try them. [have only used 
three bottles, and [ feel wonderful good, well and strong 
again. My bowels are regular, my appetite good, and 
cough gone. I think it my duty to let the people know 
how bad [ was and what the medicine has Sas for me, 
so they ean cure themselves with it, 

My wife was troubled for years with blotches, moth 
patches, freckles and pimples on her face, which nearly 
annoyed the life out of her. She spent many dollars on 
the thousand infallible (?%) cures, with nothing but injur- 
ious effects. A lady friend, of Syracuse, . Who had 
had similar experience and had been oured ‘With Hop 
Bitters, induced her to try it. One bottle aa made her 
face as smooth, fair and soft as a child's £ i given her 
such health that it seems almost a mirac 

\ MEMBER OF CANADIAN Pare 1AMENT. 


A Rich Lady’s Experience. 

I travelled all over Europe and other foreign countries 
at a cost of thousands of dollars in search of hegith and 
found it not. I returned discouraged and disheartened, 
and was restored to real youthful health and spirits w ith 
less than two bottles of Hop Bitters. TL hope others may 
profit by my experience and stay at home. 

A LADY, Augusta, Me, 

1 had been sick and miserable so long, causing my hus- 
band so much trouble and expense, no one knowing 
what ailed me. was so completely disheartened and 
discouraged that I got a bottle of Hop Bitters and used 
them unknown to my family. [soon began to improve, 
and gained so fast that my husband and family thought 
it strange and unnatural, but when I told them what 
had helped me, they said, “Hurrah for Hop Bitters! 
long may they prosper, for they have made mother well 
and us happy.” THE MOTHER. 

My mother says Hop Ritters is the only thing that 
will keep her from he sr old and severe attacks of paral- 
ysis and headache.—Eb. Osirevo Sun 

iLLUDDINGTON, MICH., Fels, 2, 1880, 

T have sold Hop Bitters for four years, and there is no 
medicine that surpasses them for bilious attacks, kidne 
complaints and many diseases incident to this malarial 
elimete ALEXANDER, 


t. U. 8S. Ex. Co. 











has we € a | 


After taking | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





TORS.- 
A. G, BASSE" 


CAR 


COLLEC 
3c. stamp. 





tochester, 
ore ign Stamps, with l2- pee i ‘atalog ue, g 
nts. GEO. H. RICHMON Northfield, Vt. 


100 ce 
105} Mixed Forei nm . Stam ps and pric price-list for four 
. Stamps. C. F. BUSWELL, , Montpelier, Vt. 


| STAMMERERS 














and all interested, send for circulars, 
Am. Voeal Lust. 103 Waverly PL,N.Y:- 


\ARD OL EC TORS, Send % cts. to HE Ez ARN E 
& 11 Frank fort Street, New AF for 
SET ‘OF. BEAUTIFUL ADVERTISING CARD 


|! 





Can make mone y se ing our Family Med- 
icines. No Capital required. STANDARD 
Cure Co., 197 Pearl Street, New York. 


OY ER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 
Music for 12c. ; 100 Horseshoe,Floral and Bird Chromo 
Cards, be. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


100 SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 10c.; 100 Trans- 


fer Pictures, 100¢.; 20 Gem Chromos, 20¢.; or the lot 
| for 25e, Vame this pape r. H.E. SLAYTON, Montpe lier, Vt. 


| fh ‘ARD C OLL ECTORS: Send two 3-cent stamps 
to Novelty Card Co., Box 452, Geneseo, Ill., for 
samples of of be vautiful Cc hrome Cards; latest out. 

















PICTORIAL WAR RECORD— WEEKLY | 


Splendid, Feeriotie Re ne se s. Sold at all news-stands, 
6 cents. STEARN NS & , Publishers, Ne ew Y ork. 














(> 10c, “Send l0e. for fivecom ple “te pieces 

of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Full | 

Size, best ~ar Would cost $2 at any 
music store. Woodward a », 819 Broadway, New York, 


DHONOGR: APHY ,or PHONETIC SHORT-HAND 
Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman, with alphabet 
and illustrations for beginners sent on application, Ad- 
dress PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, 0. 


A handsome set of cards tor ! 
N 





MAY 31, 1883. 





| \oonee WANTED to sell an im 
work entitled HEAVEN OUI pM 
proves ina manner as beautiful 2s it is convincing the 
doctrine of the recognition of friends in Heaven. Lib- 
eral discount. Send for terms and circulars to 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


| AG ENTS Wanted for handsome illustrated stand- 
ard 

| works of character; great Books and Bibles 

variety; low in price; selling ery needed every cae re; 

liberal terms. BRADLEY. ARRETSON & ¢ 66 

North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ortant Religious 
RH 

















can enseeiiite. 

Lady Agents nent a 

nd good a selling City 

Bkirt and Stocking Gapperters, ete. 
Sample outfit Free. Address Queem 

City mder Co.,Cincinnati,O 


OH, WHERE IS MY BOY TO-NIGHT ? 


One of the best books to send a son or dau 
home is one of Kent’s New Commentar 9 S. 
Young Men, $1: toune L — muslin, & morocco, 
$1.50, post-paid. Capital Presents for Bir thdays. No 
parent will regret sucha gift, Circulars free. 

Cc. H. KENT, Publisher, Davenport, lowa, 





anual 

















|Sample by Mail 25c. 
J. S. Bircu & Co., 36 Dey St,,N. Y 


RUPTURE CURED 


the 
DR 


Circulars Free 


without abst trusses inflict, or hindrance from 
r. by A. SHERMAN’S method. His book 

r a nts of Physicians, Ministers, Mer- 

chants and Farmers who have been cured. It is mailed 


for l0 cents. Office, 251 Broadway, New York. 








Writing thorough/y taught 
by mail or personally. Sit- 
when competent. Send for 
Oswego, N.Y. 


SHORTHAND 


uations Race mred Lot poate 


circular. ~C 
Barlow’s Indigo Blue. 


pat Family Wash Blue, ‘or sale by Grocers. 
. WILTBERGER, Prop’r 3 N. Second Street, Phila. 
on 


FOUNTAIN PEN 25 cents each, Sent 

by mail on receipt of 
price. Liberal terms to agents. Fountain Pen Co.,, 
|: 246 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 


J\O PICTURE CARD COLLECTORS. 











Send 21 


cents in postage stamps. to JOHN F. HENRY & 
lo. P. O. Box 1789, New York, for four beautiful 
Lithograph Advertising Cards, in artistic colors 


WASTE D—A Practical Book-Agent to as- 
sume the management of the Subscription 
department in a publishing house. Address, 

|8 stating experience, rr. Box 2241, Phila., Pa. 

Agents Wanted for 


NAVA cient Wan Modern 


zene graphic Pictorial History of the great Sea fights 
the World. By Medical Director SHIPPEN s. 
i C. McC urdy & Co., 632 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


| ROOFING [sei eaeessse! oeeatny- 
PAINT. 











Culors Ready for use. No Tar, Saves 
Re-shingling. Snes ae the price of 
other mixed paints nd for cire lars. 

N. EK. P AINT & Om, C on Boston, Mass. 












“OUR PROGRESS. 


As stages are quickly abandoned with the completion 
of railroads, so the huge, drastic, cathartic pills, com- 
posed of crude and bulky medicines, are quickly aban- 
doned with the introduction of Dr. Pierce's “Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets,” which are sugar-coated, and little 
larger than mustard seeds, but composed of highly con- 
ce ontrated vegetable extracts. By druggists. 


YOUR CORNS, BUNIONS, WARTS AND MOLES, 


Cured with one bottle of Otis Brothers’ Neve: 
Corn Cure, or money positively refunded, 

cts. by mail. Address, OTIS oot fe ae 
and Family Druggists, » Binghamton, We Ba Ue 





r= Failing 

Price, 15 

E shemists 
A. 








Fine Chromo Advertising C ards, em- 


bracing Gold and Silver Tints, Landscapes, 
Marine Views, &c., by mail for 10 poo-cens 
stamps. —— ss AETNA CARD CO., 104 
Fulton Street, New _ Yor Box 2724. Camlanns 


of Scrap Pictures and Novelties Free. 


sh DS 


-ANTED— Agents a and Canvassers for the only 





perfect PENCIL SHARPENER ever made. Wiil 
may agents large profits and give perfect satisfaction. 





| 








‘eachers especially invited to send for maple and terms. 
Sample sent for wee nts. GEO. FROST & ¢ 
Devonshire Street, Fh Mass, 
~INDELIBLE INK, 
No preparation and only a com- | 
mon pen needed. Superior for | 
decorative work on linen. Ree’d 
Centennial MEDAL and Diploma. Sold everywhere, 
SPLENDID OFFER,.—To introduce these £/e- 
gant and Fashionable Decorations, the hi mndsome st 
goods in America, we se nd this lot by mail for We.: 1 Jap- 
anese Napkin (elegant, 5 colors), 1 Japanese Tidy (floral 
design, 8 colors) 1 Japanese Gossamer Handkerchief (lace 
design), 3 Artistic Chromos, Jap. Novelty Co..Butfalo, NY | 











*>™= Chromo Advertising Cards, “Beauties.” no 
ode two alike, 25 pretty Serap Pictures, a eae | 
xilt bound floral Autograph Album and mammoth cata- 
logue of Scrap Books, Albums, Jewelry, Card Cases, Re- 
ward of Merit, Seri ture ae = oo tine V isiting Cards, all | 
for ten: 2c. stamps. I CO., Cente rbrook, Cc onn, 


53 PATENT COLD 

ASS WATCH CASES 
Economy! Strength! 

bility! ELEGANT pasion? 

GUARANTEED for 20 r20Years! 


ELEGANT IMPORTED CARDS. | 


One beautiful Silk Fringed Birthday Card, 20 cts.; ten | 
little Birthday beauties, l0c.; ten Scripture Text, 10c. ; ten 
Reward, l0c. ; 30 fine white Gold Edge ‘ards name om, 10e.; 














Allfive, 50c. F. M. SHAW & © O., Jersey City, N. J. 
HUSBAND'S | meanis "Awarded More | 


agreeable to the taste and small- 
er dose than other Magnesia. 
‘or sale at wp oun- 
try Stores, and t Us 
BAND, Jr., Phila 


CALCINED 
MAGNESIA 


elphia, Pa. 























( UR SCRAP BOOK_ PACK. 
for Card Collectors. Contains 50 
Chromo Advertising Cards, All the new igns com- 
plete in sets, embracing Gold, Silver and different bright- 
colored tints, &e. Postpaid for 10 3-cent stamps. 

CH AS, FARRELL, 152 W. 28th Street, New w York, 


CONSUMPTION CURE, 


Dr. R. V. PrERCE: Dear Sir.—Death was hourly ex- 
pected by myselfand friends. My »yhysic fame prenesnced 
my disease consumption, and said I must die, I began 
taking your “Discovery” and “Pellets.” I have used 
nine bottles and am wonderfully relieved. Iam now 
able to if out 

LIZ ABETH THORNTON, Montongo, Ark, 


A NEW INVENTION. 


PATENT NEWSPAPER RACK. 


A useful article for every house and of- 
fice, which is fast taking the place of the 
ordinary wall pocket, as this rack has sep- 
arate place for each paper or magazine 
and books. A good selling article. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 

Send 50 cents for sample and terms to 
agents. Retail price, 6 cents. Fine gold 
color, $1.00, ‘Addre 28s 

BAILEY & MAYNAR 
115 South High St. Columbus, Ohio, 





Put up expres 
El ; - 




















BATTLES | 


COOK 





JUST OUT. 


NEW STOVE PIPE SHELF. 

One agent made_ $1400.00 in 56 days. 
Boxing & Freight Free. J. E. Shepard 

&Co.Cincinnati,O.& Kan.City,Mo. 


FINEST CARDS EVER ISSUED. 


A beautiful BASKET OF FLOWERS—Mare on 
Niel and Jacqueminot Roses; or a BASKET OF 








































*RUIT—Peaches, Plums, Grape s and Cherries—very 
natural and from original designs. Full size. Mailed on 
receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 cents the pair, in stamps. 
- COT this mee or. 
_SCOTT & BOWNE, 110 Wooster St, N. Y. 
For Inhalation in 
CONSUMPTION,ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, CATARRH, 
Nervous Debility,etc. Book free on application. 
DR. PEIRO, Offices 7, 83 Madison St., Chicago. 
ce STIL. 1 3 
we. StH EMBROIDERY SILK 
at 4 = = ay ee pone oe re gular rice )salthough 
we call it W EMBROIDERY all good 
Silk, beautiful ro s, in pie oo es mp me to three yards 
h. about half a dozen desirable colors in each package. 
egant for Applique Work, Crazy Quilts, and all kinds 
of fane y work, Send postage stamps or Money Order to 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
238 Market Street, Phils ade elphia. 469 Broadway, N. 
NEW INVENTION ! 
Will destroy insects 
on plants. dorsed 


i. leading florists, 
Mailed for 35e. Four 






IVES & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


BASE BALL. 


Just published, the largest and most complete ¢ 
logue of Seobees,! goods ever issued. awn-Tennis, 
Base Ball, Archery Cricket, Foot-Ball, Fishing, Boating, 
Gy a and Firemen’s Goods, and all the latest nov- 
5000 illustrations, on fine tinted 
sents, 

ECK & SNYDER, “126 to 130 Nassau assau St., } N. Y. e 


> Print YourOnn:: 


Large sizes for circulars, &c., 
For pleasure, money making, young or 
old. Everything easy, printed instruc- 
. tions. Send 2 es for Catalogue of 
Presses, Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 
Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


FOR FRYING FISH AND OYSTERS 


VE BUTT 


Has no equal. More wholesome and economical than lard 
and is free from the pungent odor usual to Cooking Oils. 
contamuing Valuable Recipes 
and Insts ructions how to use 
OLIVE BUTTER, by the Principal of the Philadel- 
pies ooking School, mailed free, upon application. 
ASHING" TON N BUT TC HE R’S SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘GUNS 


P, POWEL L & SON ,238 





















Press $3. 








Lowest prices ever known 
reech Loaders, 
Rifles, & Bevolvers. 


OUR $i5 SHOT-GUN 


at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illus, Catalogue, 1882-83, 

Main Street, CINCINNATI,Q 


Baby’ s Petition. 
Life is restless, daysare fleeting, 
Children bloom, but die in teething; 
Warning take all friends and mothers, 
Watch the precious girls and brothers; 
Read the home life of Victoria, 
Children nine all had Castoria; 
No sleepless nights, by babies bawling, 
Like larks they rise in early morning. 












/HORSMAN’S CELEBRATED | 


Send Stamp for Catalogue. 







E.1. Horsman, 
80 & 82 WilliamStreet., New York. 


| LAWN TENNIS. 


LNEW_FAMILY GAME | 


Entirely eclipsing the famous | 
15 puzzle. A primer and puzzle to 
the children as more than 70 words 
may be spelled by it. A challenge 
to the veteran player of Whist, 
Chess or Checkers, as each of these 
words may, under the rules, be 
moved into 10 different positions. 
Agents Wanted! <A Good Chance! 

Postpaid for 25 cents 
MATTH AS PLUM, Newark 


C. W. PACKER’S 


, “STANDARD” 


ICE-CREAM FREEZERS 


Are durable, substantial, and 
have no complicated machine- 
ry. The mechanism is such 
that they will freeze Cream, 
Fruits, Water Ices, etc., in the 
shortest possible time. For 
sale by dealers in house-fur- 
nishing goods generally. Price 
list on application. 


CHAS. W. PACKER, Manuf’r, Phila,, Pa. 











PHILOLOGLA 

















ghter from | 
M: fi 





a | 


vata- | 


$8 to $90. | 


OFFICIAL PRESS. 


lever self-inking press mcde, for print- 
ing vente 4 labels, circulars or small newspapers 
Simple, durable and easy to operate 


Any one 
comes work it. ints 1000 an hour. Ei one 
nted. Highest awards wherever exhibited 


Co “43 to sree. Sand fe 
aomet anufacturers, 
o Foe nit Sq., Boston 





TATEN ISLAND 
FANCY. DYEING Coo 


iC 
BRANCH ve: Bic ~ "B 
7N EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICES { 110 W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 
Dye, ¢ ‘lean and Repinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate sty les, cleaned or “dyed successfully 
without ripping. 
Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
al urtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c.. 
eaned or dyed. 
E mploying the best attainable skill and most — ed 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
ment of our business, We can confidently reunies the 
best results, and unusually prompt return of goods. 
Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 
( omieee 1 \ nee invite d. 
9 T, NEPHEWS & Bi ‘ans 
5 and 7 John St socal 





ak., AY, near 29th St., NEw YORK. 
FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 











jw week. 





SILK 


THE 
JHL 40 





THE CELEBRATED 


“KIDNEY -WORT.” 


| THE SPECIFIC FOR KIDNEY DISEASES, LIVER 
TROUBLES, CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
FEMALE WEAKNESSES AND 
RHEUMATISM. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE HEARTILY. 





| 
| 








“I have found Kidney-Wort to work like a charm, do- 
ing all that is claimed for it, After using it several years 
in my practice, I, a ‘regular physician, can endorse it 
| heartily. It has done better than any remedy I ever 
used.”—R. K. CLARK, M. D., South Hero, Vt. 
| DANGEROUS KIDNEY DISEASE. 

A stroke of paralysis prostrated me, also dangerously 
at diseasing my kidne ys. The doctors failed, but Kidney- 
| Wort cured me. . SLADE, 18 Blackstone St., Boston, 
“My kidney troubles had lasted for 8 years. I often 
| passed blood. Kidney- Wort cured me.” — MICHAEL 
| Coro, Montgomery Center, Vt. 

KIDNEY DISEASE AND RHEUMATISM. 

“Two of my friends had my troable,” says Mr. Elbridge 
Malcolm, of West Bath, Me. “I was given up to die, by 
my physician and friends. We all had kidney disease 

}and rheumatism. Mine was of thirty years standing. 
Kidney-Wort has entirely cured all three of us.” 
“I had kidney troubles for many years. Kidney-Wort 
| cured me.”"—J. M. Dows, of Diebold Safe Co., 28 Canal 
St.. New Orleans. 
CURED AFTER 20 YEARS, 

“I devoutly thank God that I found out the virtues of 
Kidney-Wort,” writes C. P. BROWN, of Westport, N. Y. 
“It has cured me of a 20 years’ case of terrible kidney 
disease.” 





establishment "oat 
ea of ROS fron rae 
for R 
aoa Sivereds met 
S aplendi Py my your choice 


i; 5 TS. sae at ae 
ioe so: Sst WeCive ns 6 
Bresent ot clog > and valuable R 
evel 4 yur IDE, @ complete 
Treatise on ~f- Rose,70 pp. elegant y ilustrated—freetoall. 
THE DINCEE & CONARD 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 











| A Medicine for a Woman. 


| 


Invented by a Woman. 
repared by by a Woman, 


Z 
pdewE. Me cone 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses 80 
common to our best population. 


IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 

G2 It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
| firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and olants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 

t?” Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. #2 

Itis a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
| suc’ ha name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
| the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 

t?”- ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. .2! 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 

me feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 

kache, is often permanently cured by its use. 

wt will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
——— with the laws that govern the system 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of vaither sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKH AM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, on re- 
ceipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham free+ 
ly answers allletters of inquiry. Send for — 
| Enclose stamp. Address as above. Mention this paper. 


| _ No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
| LIVER PILLS hey cure constipation, biliousness 
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~ | and torpidity “e the liver. 25 cents per box. 


Sold by all Druggists. #1 








STOVE PO LISH 


| For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, 
| liness, Durability and Cheapness, Unequalled. 
' WORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 











